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ΓΝ Ps War in Germany ruined the cause of evangelical 
; New- Dork Evangelist. religion'in that land, and caused Bohemia the loss 
------ τ΄’ ἐπ of her independence. |. 
Foreign Correspondence of the New-York Evangelist. There are not more than 90,000 Protestants in all 
Letters from Dr. Baird. ‘ Bohemia at present, it is estimated, among a popu- 
Prague, Aug. 3rd, 1846, | lation of more than four millions of souls. The num- 
Mr. Eprror: My last letter was written at Dres- | ber of pastors is fifty-four, of whem almost all are 
den, the capital of the very modern kingdom of Sax- Rationalists ! Tam not able to say that the truth is 
ony, one of the smallest, and at the same time one making much progress in this country. The influ- 
of the best-governed States in Europe. The people | ence of Romanism is overwhelming. 
are almost all Protestants; but the reigning family | Romanism is not only powerful, it is even fanati- 
is Roman‘ Catholic. This has happened from the | cal in Bohemia, and especially in Prague. The num- 
fact, that the king is descended from that branch ber of Roman Catholic churches here is 37; there 
of the Dukes of Saxony which remained faithful to | are also 9 synagogues, and two Protestant churches, 
the Church of Rome, when the other branches be- in one of which the service is conducted in the Ger- 
came Protestant. In other words, he is descended | man language, and in the other in Bohemian, which 
from that Duke George who figured in the Reform- | is still spoken by the common people. This lan- 
ation, a cousin of Frederick the Wise and his bro- | guage is Sclavonic in its origin, and the people have 
ther John. and one of the bitterest enemies which | many of the characteristics of the Sclavonians—one 
the new faith had to encounter. of which is an inveterate dislike of the German, or 
The present king is a plain, sensible and excellent | Teutonic race. 
— of good character, and great industry. I have | . Yesterday I attended divine service in one of the 
him repeatedly. The last interview I had with | Protestant churches, and was pleased to see so many 
him took place in his libraty, in the palace, where | people present. The preacher.is a young man, who 
le was as plainly dressed, and as hard at work, as speaks German well, and is probably a native of 
a Governor ef one of our commonwealths. He is | Some part of Germany. His discourse was a moral 
nominally a Roman Catholic, but is believed, upon | essay, and good enough as such; but it was wholly 
what grounds I know not, to be at heart much more | devoid of the great principles of the gospel. 
of a Protestant than an adherent of Rome. Very Yours truly, R. Batrp. 
different is the reputation of his brother, the Duke -.ὋοἜ.. -... 
John, who is heir to the throne, in consequence of FOR THE NEW-YORK EVANGELIST. 
the hing’s having no children. He is adecided Ro- ETERNITY. 
man Catholic, and on that account, as wellas fer} 11 jy, objects of contemplation. 
some other reasons, he is not liked by the masses. 2.Curist. When the soul rends the vail of mor 
I have said that the people in Saxony are almost | tality, and sees with the eyes of a spirit, it not only 
all Protestants. Alas! 1 am compelled ay the beholds the Father of lights, shedding his glory 
pastors are very generally Rationalists. The Ajax | i, rough the universe, but it also at once discover 
Telamon of the whole ost preaches ᾿Ξ Dresden, Dr. | the eternal Son, standing at the right hand of God 
Ammon, who is one of its seven or eight great lead-| 344 pouring his continual intercessions into the eai 


ers. The others are: of bis beneficent Father. As we must soon behold 
ng lige rad at Halle. the Lord Jesus, either as our adorable Redeemen 
ha “one Weimer. and Friend, or as our inexorable Judge and Adver- 
Bretschneider—Pastor at Gotha. sary, (according to the course which we are now 
Paulus—Professor at Heidelberg. pursuing) it behoves us to become familiar with his 
character, and spirit, and designs, that the discove- 


Bauer—Professor at Tubingen. _ 
Strauss—formerly Professor at Tubingen, but now ries of eternity may not fill us with surprise and con- 
sternation. We should carefully read the Scriptures 


he holds no office, having married a rich actress, and 
thus obtained the means of living at his ease, not far of the Old and New Testaments, with our eye oa 
Christ, as the promised Messiah, and as the Prophet, 


from Stuttgard. 
The journey from Dresden to Prague, distance Priest, and King of his people. The more we con- 
template the Great Mediator, the more shall we see 


— 


about eighty English miles, is one of the most inte- 
resting in Germany. At the distance of ten or fif- 
teen miles, you begin to enter that remarkable zone 
of mountains which literally seems to wall in the 
entire country of Bohemia, and give to it its elevated 
and almost impregnable position. A portion of these 
mountains, lying as it were between Saxony and 
Bohemia, or rather within the limits of both, has 
obtained the name of the Saxon Switzerland. But 
although these mountains will bear no comparison 
with the Alps in point of hight, they are neverthe- 
less very beautiful. 

For many miles we passed through a very remark- 
able country. The sides of the mountains are cul- 
tivated almost to their summits. The stones are 
collected in many places into heaps, on the sides of 
the mountains, and give to the fields a singularly dot- 
ted appeatance, when seen from afar. The road 
was excellent, as are almost all the great roads in 
Germany at present. I know not when I ever pass- 
ed through more remarkable scenery. 

τος At length we entered upon the elevated table land 
which composes the greater part of Bohemia, ground 
which ἃ band of great mountain-giants seem-to-be render up our account to him that sitteth thereon, 
keeping guard. Here and there, over the vast un- | we shall rejoice with those who have been saved by 
dulating plain, an insulated mountain rears its lofty nan deeteaniaateliten: E.D. Kk. 
head, very much in the shape of a cone, or sugar- ᾿ 
leaf. The country is finely cultivated, and villages 
ever and anon are seen, giving life and activity to 
the whole scene. 

On our way we passed over the battle-ground of 
Culm, where, 


the chief among ten thousands, the one altogether 
lovely. Possessed of a nature truly divine—infin- 
itely superior to that of the most exalted creature in 
the universe—he receives the highest worship of all 
the celestial inhabitants. In his presence they vail 
their faces and take off their crowns. Yea, they 
bow before him with the deepest prostration, and 
ascribe glory and honor and thanksgiving to his holy 
name. Those redeemed from among men will sing, 
with adoring gratitude, “ Thou art worthy, for thou 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every 
nation and kindred and people.” If we expect to 


God and of the Lamb, it becomes us to gain all the 
knowledge which is accessible, of both the Father 
and the Son. And as we desire the blessings of sal- 
vation to be enjoyed by all our race, we should do 
what we can, by personal effort, and by the right use 
of our property, to make known Jesus Christ and 
him crucified to every creature. Then, whep we 
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Evangelical Alliance. 


age of the Allies. 

Some miles further on we passed through Teplitz, 
a considerable city, and a famous watering-place, 
where thousands of strangers congregate every sum- 
mer, hoping for benefit from its baths. 

At length we reached Prague, a beautiful city of 
about 125,000 inhabitants, which stands on both sides 
of the Moldau, a main branch of the Elbe. It isa 
walled city, but its ramparts are now converted into 
fine walks, and its moat is nearly filled up in many 
places, and is everywhere overgrown with weeds. 
The central part of the city stands in the valley, 
whilst on the east it rises gradually, and on the west 
quite abruptly, so as to give it a very striking appear- 
ance. The view from the highest point on the west, 
St. Lawrence’s mountain, as it is called, or high hill 
rather, is one of the finest I have ever seen. 

Prague is a finely built city, and contains many 
edifices which are interesting for their historical as- 
sociations. The Imperial palace stands high up on 
the western side, and near to it is the Cathedral, 
which is the Westmiaster Abbey of Bohemia. It con- 
tains a number of remarkable monuments of the old 


try of the word of reconciliation.” 


money and without price. 


respond—send me. H. 
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Have you a Praying Mother ἢ 


~~ ii ee 


defeated his enemies. 


north at this point) and nearly in the center of the | thou thy servants depart in peace.” 


city. It has about 600 regular students in what may | © Young man, have you a praying mother? If you 

be properly called the University classes. It was in | have, you are the possessor of the richest of earthly 

this University that Huss gave those celebrated lec- | blessings. In point of privilege, you are exalted in- 

tures which excited so much interest, because they | finitely above the majority of our race. But of those 
brought back the true gospel to the world, and which | who are so highly privileged, many, very many, 
eventually drew down upon his head the ire of the | fail to appreciate the blessing. Are you one of the 

‘ Pope. The site of his house (for it has been torn | number? Have a mother’s efforts and a mother’s 
down), as well as that of Jerome’s, are shown to | prayers failed of producing in your mind a sense of 

duty and obligation to your God? Can you steel 
"ow interesting is the early history of Bohemia! | your heart against those tender impressions, of 
How wonderfully the truth maintained itself in this | which it was forraerly so susceptible? Have all 
mountain region, during ages whilst it-was known | the kind instructions and counsels of a pious mother 


this day. 


ged their hearts whilst enduring the flames | seat in perdition lower than another, he, methinks 
oa They labored, however, inefaith ; and will occupy it, who urges ps igh xp a 
redeemed spirit passed away since | the prayers of a devoted mother. With what in- 
pre : ascended from this world of gratitude are you re -arding those acts of kindness 
suffering, as in a chariot of fire, to that brighter one | and of love, of which you were the privileged re- 
mr cnough of the triumphs | eipient! She has empha ically lived for your hap- 
she would lay down 
Tier life. Her tottering step and tremulous voice 
show that the goal is nearly reached. Still she lin- 
jers—as though God was prolonging her opportu- 
behalf. And 
you may be assured those efforts will not cease till 


an ample recompense |ainess, and for your salvation 
~ ‘The history of true religion in Bohemia, as in | 


France and some other countries, demonstrates the |, 
danger of Christians taking up arms, even to defend | 


for prayer and effort in your 


to admire and love in him. To the believer He is | 


join this blood-washed throng around the throne of 


stand-before. the great white throne of judgement, and 


In reading the Evangelist’ of last week I was 
in the summer of 1813, the French | ™uch struck by the wish of the editor, that “ all the 
under Vandamme were dreadfully defeated by the | €vangelical denominations of New-York could unite 
Prussians, (under Kleist) the Russians and the Aus- | im bringing all its destitute inhabitants under reli- 
trians. Three monuments, erected by these several gious instruction.” And why, to a great extent, 
nations, mark the spots where their respective forces | ©42 it not be done? Let the attention of the 
stood in that eventful battle, the first one of much churches be called to the subject, and let individuals 
importance in which they gained the victory. This of different denominations, who feel constrained by 
battle took place not long after,the battle of Dresden, | the love of Christ, engage in the work of affection- 


and contributed greatly to revive the drooping cour- ately inviting all the destitute, and “ giving them no 
rest until they are brought under the regular minis- 


Let the city be divided into districts as proposed 
by Dr, Chalmers, for Edinburgh ; let a Baptist and 
an Episcopal brother canvass one, a Presbyterian 
and Methodist another; let all who absent them- 
selves from public worship be searched out, and 
kindly invited to come in, not to my church, but to 
any church where the gospel is preached to the poor, 
and where salvation by Christ is offered without 


Let these invitations be continued ina right spirit 
from week to week, and would not all our churches 
be filled? and might not many of the new hearers, 
unlike those hardened under the sound of the gospel, 
be ready to accept offers of pardon through a crucifi- 
ed Savior? When the inquiry is made, who will 
go for us ? the writer, for one out of hundreds, will 


Parental affection is one of the noblest principles 
kings and saints of the country. The tomb of St.| of the mind. Degraded indeed 1s the humanity 
John Nepomuck is of silver, and is said to weigh | which would weaken its force. Debasing must be 
3500 Ibs. This building is not large, and appears to | the heathenism that can sever this, the tenderest 
be only a part of a much larger one. It suffered | chord that vibrates in the human breast. The pa- 
greatly in the bombardments which Prague endured | rent lives but for the child. To protect its weak- 
in former times. Few cities have been the center | ness and promote its happiness is the first—the great 
of more battles. Frederick the Great gained a vic- | object. This secured, they anxiously wait for the 
tory on the western side of it. A hill of some emi- | development of those principles and precepts they 
nence, on the east, and quite close to the city, bears | have endeavored to inculcate. The child is a mir- 
the name of Ziska’s mountain to this day, from the | ror on which the father and mother love to gaze. 
fact that that general encamped there after he had | In it they see an embodiment of their various traits 
of character—their feelings—dispositions, and in 
The palace of Wallenstein stands also in the west- | fine, all that belonged to the parent is now trans- 

\ ern part of the city. The University, which is the | ferred to the child; and when they see their house- 
oldest in Europe, it is supposed, stands on the east- | hold walking in the path of duty, living for virtue 

ern side of the river, (which flows from south to | and for God, they can cheerfully say, “ Now lettest 
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volition is silenced ; and the last faint whisper from 
the dying couch will be a prayer for her impenitent 
on, L. 


The Minister's Duty. 


How should the mystery of the gospel be made 
known ? 

Fully. We must declare the whole counsel of 
God. Its leading doctrines must be frequently ex- 
hibited ; such as the universal depravity of mankind ; 
the love of God as the moving cause of our salva- 
tion ; the death of Christ as the meritorious cause ; 
and the work of the Spirit as the efficacious cause. 
The law must be preached subservient to the gos- 
pel. These two, though distinct, are not opposite. 
They are like the seemingly opposite perfections of 
their glorious Author, they harmonize in mutual 
subserviency in the Christian system. The myste- 
ry of the gospel is to be made known. 

Plainly. E euees all our learning, says Arch- 
bishop Usher, to make things plain. Godly sim- 
plicity is the alchemy that converts everything it 
touches into gold. Ministers are compared tu flying 
eagles; but they must not use their wings to fly 
over the heads of the people. They are ambassa- 
dors ; but they must not be like foreign ambassadors, 
who need an interpreter. They are stars to illlumi- 
nate, not clouds to obscure, the truth. Those who 
preach, more to display their learning and eloquence, 
than to exhibi ist, are ἢ : - i 
dows, that prevent the glorious rays of the Sun of 
rightecusness from shining in. Some ministers. 
says Quesnal, are afraid of being understood by the 
simple, lest they should not be admired by the 
learned. 

Earnestly. Sometimes the preacher, if he is 
warm in his subject, is charged with enthusiasm ; 
but if the fire of enthusiasm burns anywhere. it 
should be in the pulpit. Baxter says, nothing is 
more indecent than a dead preacher, speaking to 
dead sinners the living truth of the living God. 
Bridges remarks of the preuching of Whitefield, it 
was the expression of his whole soul portrayed in 
his countenance, the solemnity wf address and deep 
feeling from within, bursting through at every pore, 
streaming in his eyes, and breathing an energy of 
love throughout the effusions of his overflowing 
heart, that convinced the listening throngs that he 
was not trifling with them. 

Seriously. Everything demands this; the nature 
of the work, the importance of the message. the 
scrutinizing eye of our Master, the character of our 
hearers, the uncertainty of life, and the approach of 
eternity. 

Universally. Weare to make known this mys- 
tery to all. Some are so narrow and contracted in 
their range, se sparing in their invitations to sinners, 
and feel themselves so shackled in the pulpit, as if 
they were afraid of converting the non-elect. 

Dependently. The Spirit alone can discover to 
our minds the mystery of the gospel ; therefore all! 
our efforts must be in a reliance on his aid. 


General Assembly of Ireland. 


Letter from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
int Ireland to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(Ola School) in the United States. 


This letter was agreed upon at the meeting of the 
General Asgembly of Ireland, which met in July, 
1846, and is in answer to one from the Old School 
General Assembly, adopted at its session at Cincin- 
nati, May 27, 1845. We omit the four first para- 
graphs of the letter, (which dwell briefly on several 
topics of common interest—such as the relations be- 
tween the two countries—the apparent spread of 
Romanism—the cause of missions—and courteous 
expressions of fraternal regard for their Presbyterian 
brethren in America,) and transfer all the rest to our 
columns, for the sake of showing the views and 
spirit of the General Assembly of Ireland on the 
subject of Slavery. 


We have noticed with much pleasure the frank- 
ness and good feeling which you manifest when 
alluding to our. remonstrances on the subject of 
slavery. Ig is the duty of churches, as well as of 
individuals, to admonish and advise each other in 
the spirit of gentleness, and to receive with meek- 
ness admonitions which are so tendered. We pre- 
tend to no superiority, and assume no authority over 
our brethren in America, but we feel it to be our 
duty, on the present occasion, to take the liberty, in 
all kindness, of expressing more fully our views of 
the American slave system. 

You appear proud of the liberty which the inhab- 
itan.s of the United States enjoy, and you quote 
what has been called the golden rule of doing to 
others as we would that, in like circumstances, they 
should doto us. Permit us, then, to ask, when your 
own hearts are buoyant with the triumphant feeling 
of conscious liberty, what must be the bitter experi- 
ence of the poor slave in America, who is as much 
the property of his master as his ox or his ass, and 
who has no liberty, but to submit, suffer and obey ? 
And how would his. master feel were he to be treat- 
ed as the kindest master treats his slave? “ Men- 
stealers” are classed in the divine word, with mur- 
derers of fathers and murderers of mothers ; and we 
cordially adopt the declaration, that “ Men-stealers”’ 
are “all those who are concerned in bringing any of 
the human race into slavery, or in retaining them 
in it.” 

You say that you would not, ‘by any means, 
countenance the traffick in slaves for the sake of gain,’ 
and you repudiate the idea that masters may regard 
their servants as mere property. Does not this ac- 
knowledgment imply that you are bound “ as far as 
in you lies” to seek the immediate abolition of 
slavery in the country of which you boast as the 
land of unrivaled freedom ? You refer to defective 
and oppressive laws ; and it has been asserted by the 
advocates of those enactments that the teaching of 
slaves to read, and especially to read the Holy Book 
of God, or the placing of the institution of marriage 
among them on the permanent footing on which our 
Lord places it, would be subversive of the whole 
American slave system. 

You declare that you do not countenance the 
enormities to which your civil code lends its sanc- 
tion; but we pray you to consider whether you ac- 
knowledge as Christians those who commit them. 
Is any one admitted to your fellowship who keeps 
possession of a slave, of whom he has obtained pos- 
session, directly or indirectly, by the crime of man- 
stealing? Is any admitted, who, in obedience to 
any laws, withholds from his slave or servant the 
use of the Holy Scriptures, or Christian instruction 
—who does not merely fail to put the Bible into his 
hands, or to teach him the gospel, but who, in obe- 
dience to an unrighteous enactment, interposes be- 
tween him and the Bible, or those who would in- 
struct him? Is any man recognized as a Christian 
brother who has separated husbands and wives, pa- 
rents and children; or who even holds slaves on 
such a footing, that if God were to remove him by 
death, the members of families thus intimately re- 
lated would be exposed to compulsory separation ? 
We are persuaded that our Lord and his apostles 
would not have acknowledged as his disciples those 
who, under any name or pretense, were guilty of 
such wickedness. 

We know that when attempts were made, under 
the plea of law, to prevent the apostles from preach- 
ing the gospel to any individual, they avowed it as 
their determination to “obey God rather than men.” 
We conceive, therefore, that whatever may be the 
law of any state or country, no Christian ought to 
hold in forcible servitude apy one of whom he has 
obtained possession, directly or indirectly, by the 
crime of man-stealing; that no member of the 
church ought to interpose his authority to withhold 
religious instruction and the use of the divine word 
from any human being ; that no consistent professor 
of the gospel should hold his brother man in bond- 
age under circumstances in which he might be forci- 
bly separated from his wife and children ; and we 
conceive that no church should hold communion 
with those who are guilty of such violations, alike of 
the laws of nature and of revelation. 

You say, dear brethren, that you do not approve 
of such slavery and such laws connected with it as 
are to be found in yourcountry. We conceive that 
declarations of this description will be of no avail if 
you admit to Christian privileges any who support 
by their practice such cruel and unscriptural enact- 
ments, and we would suggest that your duty is to 
institute an inquiry into the conduct of the slave 
νας yp ome at present attached to your denomination, 
and should it be found that they would withhold 
from those over whom American law has given 
them such unwarrantable power, anything that is 
just and equal, that you should deal with them as 
with any other elass of habitual sianers, 

We are constrained to express our apprehension 
eee in consequence of a measure of im- 

ce on the part of some who have been advo- 
ey the abolition of slavery. you are in much dan- 
ger of falling into the temptation of espousing the 
cause of slaveholders. We observe, with t, 
that your reprobation of the alleged errors of the 
abglitionists is much your condemna- 
tion of those who are seeking to 


evils of slavery, as it ex- 


ists in your country, upon the only persons who are 
making any vigorous efforts for their extinetion. 
We, who live at a distance, find it very difficult to 
believe, that not the slaveholder, but those who are 
aiming at the extinction of the system, are to be 
blamed for the continuance of it in its unmitigated 
severity. We greatly apprehend that your defense 
of slavery or servitude, in the abstract, accompanied 
with your feeble reprehension of its admitted enor- 
mities, is much more likely to retard its abolition, or 
mitigation, than any amount of violence or impru- 
dence on the part of those who seek its removal. 

You tell us of your missions to the heathens, and 
we rejoice in their magnitude and success ; but, dear 
brethren, how inconsistent to seek to bring into the 
liberty of God’s children heathen at a distance, and 
keep so many in a state of deplorable heathenism at 
home! : 

We think it right, in conclusion, to say, dear 
brethren, that we have ventured to express ourselves 
to you on this subject with the utmost freedom. We 
trust, however, that you will receive our observations 
in the spirit in which they have been dictated. We 
believe that there are many among you at whose 
feet we would feel it to be a privilege to sit, and to 
receive instruction. You have pastors in your As- 
sembly whose praise is in all the churches, and 
whose works have been read with pleasure and profit 
throughout Protestant Christendom. We cannot 
forget that in many respects you have rendered the 


‘most important services to the cause of Christianity, 


and we are, therefore, the more ι ery 
thing pertaining to you should be lovely and of good 
report. As you are partakers of the liberty where- 
with Christ makes his people free, we are the more 
anxious, that slavery, in every form, should disalp- 
pear from your borders, and we have, therefore, 
written to you in the fullness of ourhearts. We are 
desirous that our intercourse should prove a mutual 
blessing, and should you feel it necessary to expos- 
tulate with ourselves as τὸ anything with respect to 
which you conceive that we are walking contrary to 
the gospel, we trust that we shall be ever prepared 
to give due consideration co your friendly counsel. 

Signed in the name, aud by the authority, of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland. 

JAMES MORGAN, Moderator. 
Tromas Mayne Rew, A. M. Senor Clerk of Assembly. 
Rosxat Park, A. M. Junior Clerk. 


Missionary Work at Home. 


Almost every active, self-denying, devoted Chris- 
tian, who feels an interest in the welfare and salva- 
tion of souls, might find missionary work to do with- 
in a short distance of his own home. Let any such 
Christian look around him and inquire if he cannot 
find immortal souls who need his instructions and 
prayers. In all our cities, large towns, and villages, 
there is missionary work enough to be done, where 
there is a heart to do it. How much of such work 
there is which stands in imperative need of being 
done in New-York, Boston, and Philadelphia, as 
well as other cities. Hundreds and thousands of 
souls are living and perishing in their sins, with no 
one to care for them or lead them to the only Sa- 
vior. And how much would such missionary work 
develop the graces of the Christian who should 
undertake it! How would such Christians shine as 
lights in the world, and shed a benign radiance on 
the darkness around thém! Itis full time that every 
Christian who is not at his post of duty, in this re- 
spect, should be up and doing. There is much to 
be done. Time presses. Souls are perishing. Eter- 
nity f near at hand to the Christian as well as the 
impenitent man. It is time that Christians were 
making more systematic, direct and efficient efforts 
for the salvation of souls in all our large cities and 
towns. Dr. Chalmers, in a recent address on this 
subject, at Edinburgh, on the importance of active, 
aggressive movements, for the good of the destitute 
in that city, holds the following language, which is 
applicable to other cities and large towns, as well in 
this country as in that: 


The way in which the aggressive principle can 
best be carried into effect. is by dividing the district 
you have assumed into sub-districts, sav of twenty 
families each, and appointing a well-principled, 
zealous, Christian man or woman to the charge of 
each of these districts. He, inthe course of a few 
weeks, may make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with these twenty families. He goes amongst them 
—he expatiates amongst them in all the offices both 
of common and of Christian kindness. He speaks 
to them, if endowed with affection for human souls, 
of the multitudes who are perishing for lack of 
knowledge. He comes to them with religious con- 
solation, takes cognizance of their families—takes an 
interest in them; and the effect of the aggressive 
movement towards them, and of the influence he 
brings to bear upon them, ab extra, it is to be pre- 
sumed will be followed up by a re-action on their 
part, so that they will send their children to you, and 
in this way you will get your week-day institute 
attended. In the same way you will gradually fill 
up the place of worship you have provided, and at 
length get your Sabbath institute attended by all 
classes of the general population of the district. 
That, in fact, is the territorial system—neither more 
nor less than a method by which you may set agoing 
a home missionary operation. It is missionary work, 
though at a short distance.» Missienary work is as 
much missionary work, although performed at a dis- 
tance of only half a mile from where you live, as if 
it has been performed at a distance of 10,000 miles ; 
for, be assured, that though there be a great differ- 
ence in point cf physical distance between the one 
place and the other, they are one in point of moral 
distance, wide alienation from all the habits and de- 
cencies of a Christian land being to be found among 
thousands and tens of thousands in this Christian 
town, as if they had been born and had lived all 
their days in the wilds of Tartary. 


The Heaven-directed Vessel. 


The history of the Mayflower and the landing of 
the Pilgrims will never lose their interest in the 
minds of the sons of New-England. The following 
picture of the scene is from Hall’s book on the Pa- 
ritans and their Principles: 


Let us now go back to the 10th day of November, 
A.D. 1620, when the Mayflower, hardly escaping 
from the shoals and breakers in her attempted pas- 
sage to the Hudson, turns her course, and bears up 
once more for the northern extremity of the cape. 
An elcquent orator has thus drawn the picture :— 
“Tet us go up in imagination to yonder hill, and 
look out upon the November scene. That single 
dark speck just discernible through the perspective 
glass on the waste of water, is the fated vessel. The 
storm moans through her tattered canvas, as she 
creeps, almost sinking, to her anchurage in Province- 
town harbor; and there she lies with all her trea- 
sures, not of silver and gold, (for of these she had 
none,) but of courage, of patience, of zeal, of high 
spiritual daring. So often as I dwell in imagination 
on this scene ; when I consider the condition of the 
Mayflower, utterly incapable as she was of living 
through another gale; when I survey the terrible 
front presented by our coast to the navigator, who, 
unacquainted with its channels and roadsteads, 
should approach it in the stormy season, I dare not 
call it a piece of good fortune that the general north 
and south wall of the shore of New-England should 
be broken by this extraordinary projection of a cape, 
running out into the ocean a hundred miles, as if on 
purpose to receive and encircle the precious vessel. 
As I now see her freighted with the destinies of a 
continent. barely escaped from the perils of the deep, 
approaching the shore precisely where the broad 
sweep of this most remarkable headland presents al- 
most the only point, where, for hundreds of miles, 
she could with any ease have made a harbor, and 
this, perhaps, the very best on the seaboard, I feel 
my spirit raised above the sphere of mere natural 
agencies. I see the mountains of New-England ris- 
ing from their rocky thrones. They rush forward 
into the ocean, settling down as they advance ; and 
there they range themselves, a mighty bulwarkarouand 
the heaven-directed vessel. Yes, the everlasting 
God himself stretches out the arm of his mercy and 
his power, in substantial manifestation, and gathers 
the meek company of his worshipers as in the hol- 
low of his hand.” 

Their course was indeed heaven-directed. Had 
they gone to the vicinity of the Hudson, they must 
have been involved in difficulties with the settlers 
owing allegiance to another nation. or perhaps have 
been reduced under their power. 

These were the men, of all time, the best fitted by 


posterity, for God, they had come with their wives 
and little ones to a wilderness. Far from all human 
aid, with all their resources in themselves and God, 
they had come to plant themselves on the borders of 
that interminable forest, whose only sounds were the 
deep moaning of the winds through the branches 
that cast their unbroken ghadows over a continent ; 
save as at times the howlings of wild beasts, and the 
yells of savage men gave to this awful loneliness a 
variety of terror. After a long night of a thousand 
years brooding over the whole world, the Lord had 
efectually brought to light once more the funda- 
mental principles of his Holy Word. When lordly 
prelates joined with the civil power to impese cere- 
mon‘als and forms unfriendly to the truth, and in- 
consistent with purity of worship, then the Lord led 
his peyple to make further discoveries of the princi- 
ples of religious freedom. He suffered those in spi- 
ritual lordships to harden their hearts, till by griev- 
ous persecutions they had driven the subjects of 
their tyranny to a clear discernment of the corrup- 
ions and usurpations wrought into the very frame- 
work of the church organizations and civil institu- 
tions of the Old World. As there was no place on 
the Eastern continent where these great principles 
might develop themselves, and show their beauty, 
and mature their fruits, the Lord brought this peo- 
ple, so prepared, into a new world. He guided them 
to an accessible haven. He brought them into a 
void space, from which his Providence had just 
swept off the original inhabitants by a desolating pes- 
tilence ; thus furnishing fields already prepared, and 
removing all enemies from their immediate borders. 


An Aaxiliary Christian Allianee. 

Whatever direct practical results may come out 
of the great and noble efforts to unite all Christen- 
dom in an Evangelical Alliance, yet the very dis- 
cussions of the subject have interested and familiariz- 
ed the minds of men with the possibility of a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished, and in this 
way, if in no other, is shedding a benign influence 
abroad in the community. As an illustration and 
proof of it, we quote the following from the Syra- 
cuse Recorder : 


We had a meeting, last Monday, cf all the minis- 
ters in the village, except the Episcopal—and with- 
out going into a discussion of all the topics which 
were so ably discussed at the London meeting— 
without adopting any creed, or even agitating the 
question of Slavery—we agreed to try the experi- 
ment of a weekly meeting for united prayer and 
mutual improvement. A sermon is to be read at 
each meeting—also an essay, if we can get it—we 
are to give some account of our preaching, our read- 
ing, the state of our flocks, &c.—and concert mea- 
sures for promoting the moral and spiritual welfare 
of the people. All seemed highly gratified with our 
first meeting—and no apprehension seemed to be felt, 
that our harmony would be disturbed, if we should 
happen occasionally to bring out doctrinal points in 
which we differ. ‘The better we understand each 
other, the more we shall love each other—seemed 
to he the prevailing sentiment, and I, on the whole, 
came to the conclusion that our plan will prove quite 
as efficient, as if we had spent a week in discussing 
a “doctrinal basis.” We go into the Alliance per- 
fectly untrammeled—not having, even in appear- 
ance, given up a single article of our creed, or un- 
dertaken to draw the line of distinction between es- 
sentials and non-essentials. It is of course an ex- 
periment. And so is the other—but if these little 
“ Alliances” could be formed all over the world and 
conducted as they should be—the “ Great Alliance” 
would be hardly needed. Let the right spirit prevail, 
and there will be little need of any formal union. 


Religion the true Basis of Philanthropy. 

The mind of the true philanthropist should be in 
harmony with the spirit of Him who is the model 
of “vicarious charity.” In one form of its develop- 
ment it is the spirit of humility, which, instead of 
assuming to itself a superiority of wisdom, and em- 
bracing the work before it with affected condescen- 
sion, hides thé man behind the glory of his achieve- 
ments. It is the spirit of one who would not be 
great, but who would de something great. It is also 
the spirit of disinterested devotion, which resists the 
influence of corrupting passions. Being inspired 
with love to true excellence and chastened into sub- 
jection to right principle, it advances towards its ob- 
ject in a path far above that of a mere mercenary 
philanthropy. Exalting that which is right, it moves 
with a firm and upright purpose. It is the spirit of 
confidence in the true source of help, and is thus 
fortified against obstacles. It knows where to look 
for success, and how to wait for it; so that it is not 
prone to mistake a delay of victory for a total defeat. 
Sometimes, like Him to whose spirit it is conform- 
ed, it performs its greatest work and makes its great- 
est sacrifices when unsustained by the sympathy 
and support of others. This principle of which I 
speak, goes far to rectify the moral disorder out of 
which irregular manifestations of energy so often 
spring. It does much to purify the moral vision, 
and thus aids in forming a proper estimate of the 
relations of the work to be done, and of the means 
of accomplishing it. It isa permanent source of 
power in the character; so that its efficiency does 
not depend on ever-changing circumstances. The 
energy awakened and controlled by it has a support 
that carries it triumphantly over difficulties, and 
leads it to attempt still nobler deeds amid disasters. 

Such a philanthropic character embraces the 
blended conviction of privilege and obligation. 
While it is not wanting in the robust constitution 
requisite tocarry burdens and breast the storm, it 
unites with it a true humility, a graceful meekness, 
and a holy facility of effort. The spontaneous com- 
passion of nature, sometimes fitful and misdirected, 
becomes the steady flow of a benevolence which 
has its source in enlightened principle. The slumber 
and exhaustion are avoided, which so often occur 
when the energies are set in motion only by a con- 
stitutional fervor. 

We want such a philanthropy. We want not 
that which is tall and bulky. by reason of the infla- 
tion of pride and ambition, but that which has ta- 
ken its lessons at the feet of the Great Teacher. 
We want that which wears the humility and sin- 
cerity growing out of the sentiment of moral obliga- 
tion. We want not that unsteady philanthropy 
which depends on the temporary emotions of an oc- 
casion ; ner that sentimental benevolence which is 
fed by the imagination ; but that which is vigorous 
and steadfast, being based on knowledge and princi- 
ple. We want not that which reasons out its schemes 
on the basis of a moral code constructed in igno- 
rance, and wanting the imprint of the Divine Law- 
giver; but that which recognizes the principles of 
the divine economy, and gives the law and the 
providence of God the place which belongs to them. 
We want that which “lives and moves and has its 
being” in the atmosphere of truth and love. Such 
a philanthropy will blend in the character “ awful 
serenity and gentle mercy.” Digmity of principle 
will go forth clad in well-proportioned zeal. In the 
place of spiritual arrogance and the zealot’s fire, 
there will be found the modest and bland spirit, in 
which energy, without being prostrated or enfeebled, 
obeys the voice of wisdom. Such are the qualif- 
cations of character imparted by the great principle 
of Christianity for moral effort—Rev. Dr. Condit, 


Scenes of the Final Jadgment. 


The tremendous scenes of the final judgment 
await every human being, and yet how small an in- 
fluence do these scenes exert on the living multi- 
tudes who are hastening on to meet them in eternity. 
Jeremy Taylor in dwelling on this mcst solemn sub- 
ject, says; 

When the first day of judgment happened, that, I 
mean, of the universal deluge of waters upon the old 
world, the calamity swelled like the flood, and every 
man saw his friend perish, and the neighbors of his 
dwelling, and the relatives of his house, and the 
sharers of his joys, and yesterday’s bride, and the 
new-born heir, the priest of the family, and the hon- 
or of the kindred, all dying or dead, drenched in wa- 
ter and the Divine vengeance ; and then they had no 
place to flee unto; no man cared for their souls ; they 
had none to go unto for counsel, no sanctuary high 
enough to keep them from the vengeance that rain- 
ed down from heaven ; and so it shall be at the day 
of judgment, when that world and this, and all that 
shall be born hereafter, shall pass through the same 
Red Sea, and be all baptized with the same fire, and 
be involved in the same cloud, in which shail be 
thunderings and terrors infinite. Every man’s fear 
shall be increased by his neighbor’s shrieks, and the 
amazement that all the world shall be in shall unite 
as the sparks of a raging furnace into a globe of fire, 
and roll upon its own principle, and increase by di- 
rect ap nces and intolerable reflections. He that 
stands in a church-yard in the time of a great plagu 
and hears the passing bell perpetually telling the sa 
stories of death, and sees crowds of infected bodies 

to their graves, and others sick and tremu- 
ous, and death dressed up in all the images of sor- 


they had learned to prize these principles as dearer | row round about him, is not supported in his spirit 
than their pleasant homes in En and dearer | by the variety of his sorrow; and at doomsday, 
even than life For the truth, for their | when the terrors are universal, besides that it is in 


itself so much greater, because it can affright the 
whole world, it is also made greater by communica- 
tion and a sorrowing influence; grief being then 
strongly infectious, when there is no variety of state, 
but an entire kingdom of fear ; and amazement is the 
king of all our passions, all the world its subjects. 
And that shriek must needs be terrible, when mil- 
lions of men and women, at the same instant, shall 
fearfully cry out, and the noise shall mingle with the 
trumpet of the archangel, with the thunders of the 
dying and groaning heavens, and the crack of the 
peepee world. when the whole fabric of nature 
shall shake into dissolution and eternal ashes. 

Consider what an infinite multitude of angels, and 
men and women shall then appear. It isa huge as- 
sembly when the men of one kingdom, the men of 
one age in a single province, are gathered together 
into heaps and confusion of disorder; but then, all 
kingdoms of all ages, all the armies that ever mus- 
tered, all that world that Augustus Cesar taxed, all 
those hundreds of millions that were slain in all the 
Roman wars, from Numa’s time till Italy was bro- 
ken into principalities and smal] exarchates ; all these 
and all that can come into numbers, and that did de- 
scend from the loins of Adam, shall at once be repre- 
sented; to which account, if we add the armies of 
heaven, the orders of blessed spirits, and the infinite 
numbers in every order, we may suppose the num- 
bers fit to express the majesty of that God, and the 
terror of that Judge, who is the Lord and Vather of 
all that unimaginable multitude. 


For the New-York Bvangelist. 


Preaching Portraits. 


That is a noble art which takes the fading linea- 
ments of the human face and fixes them upon can- 
vas, and preserves them forever. Thus the features 
which disease and death destroy in a few years, 
and which our memories retain but imperfectly and 
for a short time, are made to abide with us. The 
lofty intellect, the benevolent heart, the geutle, affec- 
tionate spirit, as they beamed in the expression and 
sparkled in the eye while their possessors lived, are 
made by the divine art of the painter tu enjoy a 
perpetual life, and shed the sunshine of their pre- 
sence, undimmed by the tomb, upon the long line 
of after generations. The friend whom we loved, 
with whom we took sweet counsel in days long 
siace departed, but whom the grave snatched from 
us in the morning or mid-day of our pilgrimage; 
still gazes on us from the canvas, and while mourn- 
fully we return that gaze, the eye seems to kindle 
and the lips to move with some utterance of affec- 
tionate friendship. The mother on yonder wall 
looks down upon us, scarcely less a thing of life than 
was the loving and living and almost worshiped 
mother of our boyhood, as she was ere the frost of 
time or the blight of sorrow and disease had touched 
her ; as she was when the pure and profound depths 
of a mother’s love filled taose large lustrous eyes; 
as she was when she pitied our sorrows, or soothed 
our sufferings, or encouraged our hopes, in words 
that flowed like music from some better sphere: 

Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smiles | see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

“ Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away.” 
Th2 meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

(Blest be the art that can immortalize, ὶ 
The art that baffles Time’s tyrannic claim 

To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

The art of portrait painting, in a moral and reli- 
gious view, is worthy of very high consideration. 
It is the object of this art to preserve to us those 
we admire and love. It is for some estimable qual- 
ity or qualities that we desire to possess a portrait. 
And often as we behold it, there comes to our heart 
an influence favorable to virtues such as we admired 
in the original. Who can tell how much influence 
a venerable, benevolent parent’s portrait exerts upon 
the family possessing it? There are hours when 
that picture seems to be warm with life, when it 
speaks to the son or daughter, and admonishes, 
warns, encourages the heart. Often will an affec- 
tionate child, while gazing at his mother’s picture, 
be reminded of past errors, of past neglects and un- 
kindnesses, towards his b2st human friend; and 
often too will be recalled the counsels and prayers 
that fell from those lips, and in an ingenuous heart 
penitence for his faults, and gratitude for his mer- 
cies will be the result. Indeed, it may even happen 
that genuine and deep religious feeling, which the 
living parent sought in vain to inspire, shall be pro- 
duced in some favored moment, by the contempla- 
tion of the portrait long after the original has crum- 
bled to dust. P. 


Scattering Good Seed. 


It is a blessed help that a pastor or a missionary 
at the West, or the East, may have to help him in 
his efforts to win souls to Christ, that he can take 
with him Baxter’s Call, Alleine’s Alarm, and Dod- 
dridge’s Rise and Progress,and other good books, and 
thus leave good old Richard Baxter and others, in a 
sense, to preach to the people at their homes. Much 
more of this good work might be done than there is, 
with a little pains-taking. The following is an in- 
stance: 

One of the missionaries in Ohio, in his report of 
labor, states that during the past year he has sold 
$140 worth of the books of the Board of Publication, 
without taking any time frem his missionary labor. 
“ My plan,” he says, “ was, when I left home on my 
pastoral duties, to take a few books in my saddle- 
bags, or in a small trunk, when I rode in my buggy, 
and at almost every house at which I called I told 
them I had some good religious books for sale, and 
not unfrequently sold three or four dollars’ worth 
before I left. In this way I made a pastoral visit, 
and then left with them some good books to preach 
t@them in my absence.” This brother receives his 
whele salary from the Board in books, and sells 
them to raise the money. If every pastor and mis- 
sionary would do the same, the books of the Board 
would be scattered broad cast over the land, and 
their flocks greatly blessed. 
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Ragged Schools. 


The American Sunday School Union has pub- 
lished a small paper, containing a brief history of 
the “ Ragged Schools” of London, concerniag which, 
it may be remembered, Mr. Dickens, and Mr. D.ug- 
lass Jerrold, also, we believe, wrote so feelingly and 
eloquently, a short time ago. It appears from this 
paper. that these schools owe their existence to the 
“ Ragged School Union,” a body composed of Sun- 
day School Teachers connected with various evan- 
gelical denominations. The Union was formed in 
April, 1844, and so successful have been its opera- 
tions, that at the last report, twenty-six schools were 
in operation in London, with two hundred and fifty 
teachers, and an average attendance of two thousand 
five hundred scholars. At Windsor and at Epping, 
similar schools have been opened, and are progress- 
ing successfully. 

It is a beautiful exhibition of philanthropy, pure 
hearted, zealous and ennobling, which is presented 
in the hard and ungracious task of those who are 
engaged, in the slums and pest places of London, in 
the reclamation of the vicious. the enlightenment of 
minds shat out from opportunities of knowledge. or 
examples of virtue and propriety ; and weare struck 
with admiration of the conduct of those teachers 
who, having adopted “ Perseverance” as their motto, 
bore with threatened and actual violence in the be- 
ginning of their labors. 

The boys and girls taught in these schools are 
from the worst parts of London, and of the most vi- 
cious and depraved character, generally speaking. It 
would seem that their nature must be actually 
changed, before good thoughts could be impressed 
upon them, but the pioneers in this enterprise wisely 
reasoned that as no good examples had been set to 
those among whom they intended to labor, and that 
bad examples abounded, it was time to set up an 
opposition, and by diffusing knowledge as far as 

racticable, to break down the influence of vice and 
immorality. They have done admirably, and the 
reports show that a Rreat amount of practical good 
has been accomplished. 

The immediate object of the American Sunday 
School Union in publishing this account of the ope- 
rations of the London schools, is to show to, and 


in arg upon the well-disposed of our communities 
in 
gree than in 


cities, the necessity, though in a far less de- 

don, which exists for the establish- 

ment of sunilar schools on this side of the Atlantic. 
And proper reference is made to recent ebullitions 
of violence on the part of those who might be traip- 
ed to better and to forsake their evil 
courses. The recent occurrences in some of 
outer districts give impressiveness and directness to 
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bad examples are, but will say that instant 
are demanded to arrest the i 
frightful evil. If“ Ragged S 
our community can arrest the p' 


rogress of vice even 
in a slight degree, they should, by all means, be put . 


in operation at once.—U.S. Gaz. 


A Remarxkas_e Provinence.—The gospel in its 
benign progress has worked wonders among the na- 
tions. The following striking illustration is from 
the Edinburgh Witness : 


_ The Free Church Presbytery of this city licensed 
six young men to preach the gospel on the 13th of 
July last. These six men belong to as many differ- ' 
ent nations, to wit: one is an Englishman, one a 
Scotchman, one an Irishman, one an American, one 
a Jew from the Continent of Europe, and one a 
Parsee from Bombay. It wasa singular providence 
that brought about this beautiful coincidence. As 
it finds its archetype in the t Pentecostal prodi- 

, we hope it may be followed by a Pentecostal 
blessing. It is certainly prophetic of that display of 
grace by which all the minor distinctions of earth 
shall be merged and lost in one grand distinction of 
our holy religion. 


For the New-York Evangelist. 


Jurisdiction of the Assembly. 


“Ienfust be manifest to all who have followed us 


in the discussion of this subject, that this whole _- ~ 


matter is involved in no little difficulty. Our book 
needs to be more entirely conformed than it is to 
the new principles introduced into our system in 
1840. It is this that greatly embarrasses the Gra- 
ham case, and prevents that unanimity of action 
which is so desirable. Some instances of the in- 
consistencies to which we refer will now be given. 

One of the overtures transmitted to the Presbyte- 
ries in 1839 provided, in case of its constitutional 
affirmation, that the judicial power of the Assembly 
should be entirely taken away, and that instead of 
being an ecclesiastical court as heretofore, it should 
be merely “an advisory council for all the churches.” 
Whatever other powers, therefore, are granted to 
the Assembly by the book as it now is, are incon- 
sistent with the ehanges ordered in 1840. The 
General Assembly may advise, but cannot order, 
“rule and ordain.’ If they can, then they are 
something more than “an advisory council.” But 
the book as it is does give to the Assembly other 
powers. It makes the Synod (Form of Gov. XI. 4) 
“subordinate to the General Assembly as to the 
review and constitutional oversight οἱ its acts.” 
Aceording to the Book of Discipline, however, chap. 
VII. section 1st, none but a superior judicatory can 
review and correct the proceedings of another of our 
judicatories. But the General Assembly is not a 
judicatory—it is only an “advisory council ;” and 
consequently can have no constitutional oversight 
or control over the proceedings of a Synod. No 
part of that section can have any reference to the 

General Assembly, inasmuch as it relates only to 
judicatories, and not to the “advisory council” of 
the church. 4 

The distinction, to which we have now referred, 
is properly made in the last paragraph of the next 
section “Of References,” which guards against the 
idea of considering the Assembly as a judicatory of 
thechurch. The section “Of Review and Control,” 
needs a similar paragraph appended to it. 

Yet, it was from this very section that the As- 
sembly of 1846 derived their authority for declaring 
the proceedings of the Synod of Cincinnati, in the 
Graham case, “ unconstitutional and irregular, and 
therefore null and void.” Acting on this authority, 
inconsistently reserved to them, contrary to the vote 
of a majority of the Presbyteries, they issued, not 

their advice, but their injunction; resolving “ that 
the Synod be, and hereby is, enjoined to take con- 
stitutional action in the case, and to revise and cor- 
rect its proceedings accordingly.” Are these the 
doings of an “advisory council?’ What more 
could a judicatory do? And yet the Assembly 
acted according to the book as it is, which nowhere 
says that the Assembly is to be simply an “ advisory 
council.” 

The effect of such an injunction if obeyed, as it 
will not be, would be to reverse a judieial decision of 
one of the supreme judicatories of our church. (We 
have now, or should have, no higher judicatory than 
a Synod.) But the fourth paragraph of section Ist, 
of chap. VII. of the Book of Discipline, provides 
that “no judicial decision of a judicatory shall be 
reversed, unless it be regularly trought up by ap- 
peal or complaint.” Of course, then, the Assembly 
cannot reverse a judicial decision of a Synod, inas- 
much as none but. swperior judicatories can act 
upon appeals or complaints; the latter as well as 
the former implying judicial authority, which the 
Assembly has not. Nor can the Synod reverse its 
own decision, any more than can the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Herein we see the superior wisdom of the rules 
adopted by a majority of the Presbyteries in 1827, 
which have remained until now a dead letter. In 
the changes then ordered to be made, the judicial 
power of the Assembly was not entirely taken 
away. It still remained the superior judicatory of 
the church. All appeals were to terminate in the, 
Synods. The same rule would, doubtless, have 
been extended in the course of another year, to 
cemplaints. References to the Assembly were to be 
—‘not for the trial of any cause, but only for ad- 
vice.” Instead of receiving and issuing all appeals 
and references regularly brought before them, they 
were to “act upon all casee relating to complaints 
and appeals.” The power of review and control was 
not to be touched. It was to remain in force. A 
judicial decision was to be reversed by “order of 
the General Assembly ;” but not “until due notice 
had heen given to the original parties to appear be- 
fore the next General Assembly, and to the inferior 
courts to send up all the documents, papers, and 
testimony, relative to the case, duly authenticated.” 
This course, however, could be taken only in a case 
where, “in revising the records of a Synod,” it 
should appear “ that a Synod had, in the case of a 
complaint or appeal, acted unconstitutionally, or 
done something manifestly unjust or oppressive.” 

Had these constitutional rules been incorporated 
inte our book. as should have been dong ‘hearly 20 
years ago, the Assembly of 1846 would have pur- 
sued a very different course with the Synod of Cin- 
cinnati, and there would have been no question as 
to the jurisdiction of the Assembly. 

What now shall be done? The question is more 
easily asked than answered. Clearly, something 
must be done. Our book needs a much more tho- 
rough revision than it has as yet received, in order 
to adapt it to the change in the system of our gov- 
ernment. We have need fora speedy and numer- 
ous meeting of the General Assembly. We regard 
it as a peculiarly happy providence which has pro- 
vided for an adjourned meeting, next May. Let 
every Presbytery be fully represented there. Let 
the question come up and be thoroughly canvassed, 
whether the Assembly properly has, or not, any 
right, as “an advisory council,” in which 
alone it can now meet, to review and control the 
proceedings of our twenty supreme judicatories. If 
it is deemed best, on the whole, that the Assembly 
should have no other than an advisory power, then 
let the book be conformed in every part to such ἃ 
system. And, to prevent all dispute hereafter, as to 
what is, or is not, the law of the church, let all the 
changes that are made in the book, other than what 
had been made previous to 1839, be submitted ver- 
batim et literatim, according to the good old way, 
to the consideration of all the Presbyteries. What 
the major part approve will then be the law; what 
they reject will of course be laid aside. 

It may be that, with the experience of the past’ 
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the | Six years, the majority of the Presbyteries will pre- 
fer to fall back upon the system of 1827, retaining ἢ, 
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New-Dork Evangelist. 


The Reviving of Religion. 

Is there a more excellent way of advancing the 
the kingdom of Christ, and effecting the salvation of 
men, than by the outpouring of God’s renewing 
Spirit upon individuals, and families, and churches 
—upon parishes, and schools, and colleges—till our 
whole country shall be filled with praying and be- 
lieving souls? Certainly not. Let us look, then, 
and pray for those influences of the Holy Spirit. 
Let us, so far as it belongs to us to do so, remove all 
obstacles and all opposing influences. Let us hum- 
bly, earnestly, constantly, direct our endeavors to 
that end. That is what we need. That would be 
the reviving of religion. 4 

How then shall we direct our endeavors to that 

τ end? It may be doubted whether ministers and 
_ _,ehurches, when this subject comes up, are not in 
danger of being more intent upon the reviving of 
revivals than upon the reviving of religion. If we 
can have more religion, pure and undefiled; more 
walking with God; more growth in grace; more 
likeness tu Christ; more zeal and self-denial in his 
service; more victories over worldly temptations ; 
more manifestations of covenant grace bestowed 
upon the children of the church, the result of their 
being trained in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord ; and more conversions from the ranks of error, 
unbelief and ungodliness—that is what we want, let 
it come in what form it may. If we can have that, 
let us bless God for it with exceeding joy, even 
though it be not attended by those phenomena, nor 
carried on by those processes and arrangements, 
which enter se essentially into the common idea of 
a revival. The religion is what we want; and what, 
if we are wise, we shall pray for and strive for. The. 
revival—technically so, called—we may dispense 
with, if we may but have a revived, earnest, living 
religion, steadily growing in the souls of believers, 
and resistlessly extending its conquests in the world 
around us. 

The question need not be raised here whether 
religion can thus live, and flourish, and spread 
abroad, without the phenomena which, in the pupu- 
lar and undiscriminating use of words, make up a 
revival. Let the reader judge on that point for him- 
self. We have no consciousness of a desire to in- 
fluence his judgment either way. What we are in- 
sisting on is that religion, and not revivals, should 
be the great subject matter of inquiry, conference, 
preaching, prayer, and the primary object of effort 
on the part of pastors and of churches. 

We are not altogether without experience in re- 
vivals. We are not without some familiarity with 
the apparatus of inquirers’ meetings, protracted 
meetings, converts’ meetings, and the like; and we 
hold no special fellowship of those orthodox men 
who write essays about the evils of revivals, We 
cannot forget the wonders of God’s grace which we 
have seen when the hearts of a whole community 
have been moved, as the heartof one man, under the 
power of the gospel, accompanied by the influence 
of the quickening Spirit. But would it not be bet- 
ter—wiser—simpler—more in the spirit of a true 
humiliation—to bewail the declension of religion, 
instead of bestowing exclusive Jamentation upon the 
declension of revivals. 

It is a great point gained, sometimes, when get- 
ting rid of technicalities, and words worn threadbare 
by a heartless use of them, or perverted from their 
true meaning by accidental associations, we come to 
things themselves, and begin to feel and handle 
them with a new apprehension. Would it not bea 
more excellent way to begin farther back than many 
pastors and churches have of late been wont to do? 
Let us inquire what religion is—what are the essen- 
tials of religious experience—what are the simple 
and legitimate, and what the indispensable manifes- 
tations of a true religious character—what is the es- 
sence, and what are the signs of religious declension 
in an individual and in a community—what are the 
peculiarities, and what the causes, of those seeming 
conversions which end in apostacy, Let us give our 
attention afresh to the gospel itself in its adapted- 
ness to the nature, the guilt, and the wants of man. 
Let us fill our minds anew with those great truths 
which are the wisdom of God and the power of God 
to salvation. Let the pulpit resound with those 
truths set forth in all their simplicity, and uttered 
from hearts that have grasped them with an ear- 
nestness, and felt them with a fervor as if they were 
a new revelation. Let us in our various posts of duty 
address ourselves to the object of promoting the in- 
. fluence and ascendency of the gospel over our own 
souls and the souls of others. 

Perhaps our correspondent “ Observer,” will find 
in views like these a sufficient explanation of his 
inquiries concerning our meaning in the article of 
last week on the same subject. 


πὴ 


Prayer for the Religious Press. 


“ Brethren, pray for us,” said the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles, as he looked upon the vast spiritual 
harvest field that invited his labors, and as he con- 
templated the manifold hindrances to the success of 
the gospel. 

There are times when our whole heart is full of 
a sense of the need of prayer in behalf of the relj- 
gious press generally, and especially for that wit 
which Providence has connected us. When we re- 
fiect upon the wonderful multiplication within a few 
years of the issues and of the readers of religious 
periodicals; when we consider how many tens of 
thousands derive their opinions of things the most 
important, and the tone of their feelings in relation 
to the highest themes, almost-entirely from this 
source ; and how easy it hence becomes for error in 
prineiple to secure a wide propagation, and a low and 
groveling standard of piety to gain currency, we are 
oppressed with the responsibility which belongs to 
the management of such an agent as the religious 
press. 

It is unnecessary to descant upon the prodigious 
power of the press in this country, where everybody 
reads, thinks, and forms opinions without restraint 
from human authority. Let any one look at the 

in this city alone, urged by the utmost pow- 
er of steam, and driven night and day to provide for 
millions the weekly religious sheet which is proba- 
bly their principal weekly reading, or at least the 
reading which is attended with the most practical, 
vivid impression; and who does not see and fee] 
how unspeakably important it is that such a sheet 
shall be filled only with the safest, purest, most en- 
views of truth, of human 
. The journal that’is sent to 
will have fifty or sixty thou- 


thousand ἥ 
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the side of his father’s remains in Bloomfield, N. J. 
“Help, Lord! for the godly man ceaseth !” 

The following effusion, true, we doubt not, to its 
title, we publish, beth for its own sake, and as an 
exemplification of the fullness of the grief which 
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O! but for this—it makes more dear 
Our Father’s house above; 
In that we h»pe 19 meet him there, 


they feel and pray about it? God in his providence 
has given to us, in these last days, in place of the 


miraculous gifts of apostolic times, the scarcely less ss eee = roe 
wonderful power of the press. All that is wanting That pertel heoven toons” 


to make this great agency shake the world, and de- 
molish the strongholds of sin, and rear up temples 
of grace and beauty in every desert, and on every 
dusty highway of life, is a competent body of con- 
ductors, full of the spirit of wisdom and grace, of 


From earth had snatched the prize away— 
His sun goes down at noon! 


Wept by the good,* the eyes are few 
Whesce tears do not Fo aes - 
Each church in him a pastor knew, 

᾽ Each man a bosom friend. 


ν ᾿ ; ὲ Whate’er his faults to God confessed, 
men baptized with the Holy Ghost in no stinted εἶν did πο need: 
6 seemed to us who knew him bes 
measure. “ An Israelite indeed” ! ee 
Well might that bell begin to toll,+ 


Funeral of Rev. Dr. Armstrong. 


Monday was a day of grief to our churches in 
this city. Ichad been announced that the funeral of 
our lamented brother Armstrong would take place 
in the Central Presbyterian church, at 11 o’clock 
A.M. Long before the hour, the house was densely 
crowded, except in the part reserved for the family 
and his brethren in the ministry, which was shortly 
after also as fully occupied. A great number of 
Christian friends were unable to gain admission. 
Such a gathering of the city ministry we have not 
witnessed for a long time. There were present 
Presbyterians of both schools, Reformed Dutch, 
Congregationalists, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, 
and others, mingling their sighs and tears as parta- 
kers in a common calamity. 

The Rev. Dr. Skinner introduced the services by 
reading the 3318: Select Hyman in Worcester’s Col- 
lection, “ Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb!” &c. the 
singing of which was followed by his reading the 
90th Psalm. The Rev. Dr. Adams then addressed 
the congregation, and was followed by the Rev. Dr. 
Badger. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. De- 
witt, after which the Rev. Dr. Cox read the 18th 
hymn of the first book of Watts’ Hymns, “ Hear 
what the voice from heaven proclaims!” which 
having been sung, he gave utterance to his feelings 
in a few very brief remarks, and pronounced the 
benediction. 

The service occupied nearly two hours, and fre- 
quently during the deeply affecting recital of the 
calamity by Dr. Adams, the whole house was bath- 
ed in tears. It was such a tribute to departed worth 
as does but make us more sensibly feel the great- 
ness of our loss. Every one seemed to feel a private 
personal interest in the affliction, and to mourn as 
for a brother beloved. His departure has made a 
chasm among us of no ordinary character. A great 
and a godly man has been taken from the earth, not 
too soon for him, though so unexpectedly tous. We 
knew him not, or seemed not to know him, while 
here, and now that he has gone we have learned 
that his worth was beyond all price. But we for- 
bear comment, as we feel too sensibly our bereave- 
ment to give any adequate expression to our sense 
of the calamity with which it has pleased the Great 
Head of the Church to visit his people. Other haads, 
we trust, will erelong exhibit his character, so truly 
exemplary and heavenly, in something like its just 
proportions. We will merely add some particulars, 
which we have gathered from various sources, re- 
specting the life and decease of our departed friend. 

Dr. Armstrong was born in Mendhath, Morris co. 
N.J. on the 29th of October, 1796, and had, there- 
fore, entered upon the 51st year of his life about four 
weeks previous to his death. He was the son of 
that worthy divine, the Rev. De. Amzi Armstrong, 
who for nearly twenty years was the honored pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in Mendham, from which 
church he was dismissed in October. 1816, to be- 
come the Principal of the Academy (for training 
young men for the ministry) in Bloomfield, N J. ip 
which post he continued nearly ten years, or until 
about a year previous to his death, which was occa- 
sioned by paralysis, and took place March 41h. 1827, 
at Perth Amboy, N J. (the place of his last resi- 
dence,) in the 56th year of his age, and the 32nd of 
his minietry. 

Under sucha father, the son was thoroughly train- 
ed for eminent service in the cause of Christ. While 
a student in Princeton College, he was hopefully 
converted to Christ in a revival of religion with 
which the institution was visited. He graduated in 
1816, and shortly after entered upon the study of 
theology. He was licensed to preach about two 
years from the time of his graduation ; and was or- 
dained to the gospel ministry, and installed pastor of 

the Presbyterian church in Trenton, N.J. by the 
Presbytery of New-Brunswick, Nov. 28:h, 1821, just 
twenty-five years, wanting a day, before he rested 
from his labors. His ministry in Trenton was of 
short continuance, a wider field of labor having been 
opened to him in the city of Richmond, Va. where 
he was installed pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, Oct. 24th, 1824. 

At the organization of the Central Board of For- 
eign Missions, March 27th, 1834, he received the 
appointment of Corresponding Secretary. and sub- 
sequently, from the A.B.C.F.M. that of General 
Agent of the Board for Virginia and North Caroli- 
na. Having been, in consequence, dismissed from 
his pastoral charge, he entered with great zeal and 
much success upon thig more arduous and responsiy 
ble service. Rev. Dr. Wisner. Corresponding Se- 
cretary of the American Board, having been taken to 
his rest, February 9th, 1835, Dr. Armstrong was se- 
lected, and at the meeting of the Board at Baltimore, 
Sept. 9h, 10th and 11th, 1835, was appointed Sec- 
retary for the Home Correspondence. How well, 
how laboriously, how untiringly, and with what suc- 
cess, he filled the office for more than eleven years, 
we all know. 

Shorily after his election to this service, he re- 
moved his family to Boston, where he continued to 
reside until the spring of 1838, when he took up his 
residence in this city. His duties called him to 
Boston once in every month. He left this city on 
the Monday evening before his death for the pur- 
pose of meeting, as he was wont, the Prudential 
Committee of the Board. His regular time for com- 
ing would have been the following week; but his 
official engagements did not permit his making the 
visit as in ordinary cases. Having completed his 
business at the Missionary House, he took the Nor- 
wich train for New-York on Wednesday afternoon, 
Before he left, however, he was advised to defer his 
return, on account of the inclemency of the weather ; 
but he did not apprehend any serious danger, and 
remarked that he had found quiet upon the Sound 
when there was a storm at Boston. He was par- 
ticularly anxious, moreover, to spend the annual 
“thanksgiving” with his family. The tuoughts of 
his friends followed him. They hoped at least that 
he would not venture beyond Norwich or New-Lon- 
don. In this, however, they have been disappointed. 

Throughout the trying scenes of Thursday, he 
showed the greatest composure and confidence in 
his holy religion. He made himself known to his 
fellow-passengers as a minister of the gospel, and 
endeavored to prepare them, by appropriate religious 
exercises and conversation, for the awful crisis so 

justly apprehended. When the vessel struck on 
Friday morning, and broke to pieces, he was in the 
ladies saloon, and is supposed to have been killed 
by the falling and crashing of the timbers, as his 
head bore the marks of a severe contusion, which 
must have proved fatal. His bedy was recovered, 
and with 24 others, carried by the Mohegan to Nor- 
wich, where it was recognized and forwarded to this 
city, arriving here about midnight on Saturday. 

After the funeral services, his remains were con- 


For such a loss as thine! 
Ne’er shall it cease within my soul, 
Till others toll for mine. 


Hide, Lord! the godly fall around, 
he faithful fail from men; 
O! what Elisha can be found, 

To fill his place again ? 


If not himself, so faithful proved, 
H_ mantle be restored, 

To one in life as much beloved, 
In death as much deplored. 


In thine high places wast thou slain! 
We weep for Israel! 

Yet hush my soul—his words remain, 

“ God doeth all things well.”t 

Nov. 30th, 1846. 


* Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit—Hor. 

tWhen the wreck was last seen, an upright beam with the 
bell remained, and the wind was tolling the bell —N.Y. paper. 

$An individual who has escaped tells us, that just at the last 
moment Dr. A. was sitting with him in the gangway, and that 
he said, “I have perfect confidence in the wisdom and love of 
Him who doeth all things well.”—Dr. Adams's Address. 


X. A. 


Trish Presbyterians on Slavery. 

On our first page may be found most of a letter 
from the General Assembly of Ireland to the Old 
School General Assembly in America, which, from 
the views it presents on the increasingly important 
subject of slavery, can hardly fail to be read with in- 
terest. Remonstrance on remonstrance is coming 
to us from our transatlantic brethren, on the subject 
of slavery. The various branches of the Presbyte- 
vian church in Scotland and Ireland are entering, 
with one heart, upon the work of testifying against 
the connection of American Presbyterians with this 
terrible enormity. The General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland, in May last, addressed a 
faithful remonstrance to the Old School General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church in the United 
States, which has appeared in the “ Presbyterian.” 
Similar remonstrances have been made by the Unit- 
ed Secession, the Original Seceders, and the Relief 
churches. We have rarely met, however, with any 
document of the kind, at once so frank, courteous, 
discriminating and keen, as the letter to the Old 
School Assembly from the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church in Ireland. It appeared in the 
“ Banner of Ulster,” of July 14th, 1846, and has been 
re-printed in this country in the “ Evangelical Re- 
pository” of the Associate church. The whole let- 
ter will richly repay our readers for the trouble of 
perusing it. 


Whom can we Get? 

A godly and gifted ministry is a blessing for 
which a people cannot be too grateful. Ministers 
of the gospel are Christ’s ambassadors, and their 
embassy one of peculiar love. They are the ap- 
pointed channels’ of spiritual blessings to a fallen 
world. ‘Through them and their ministrations, the 
Almighty is wont ordinarily to convey his grace, 
and impart salvation to a race of perishing sinners. 
Where such a ministry is found, there blessings of 
no common kind are enjoyed. There the people are 
instructed, edified, Christianized, and sanctified. 
There souls are renewed ard sins are forgiven. The 
removal of such a ministry is one of the greatest 
earthly evils that can befall a people, and is often 
spoken of, in Scripture, as one of the most direful 
results and surest evidences of the Divine displea- 
sure. 

But the minister is not the master; the servant is 
not the lord; the ambassador is not the sovereign ; 
the preacher is not tie savior. However gifted and 
godly, it is not the prerogative of the pastor to bring 
light out of darkness, good out of evil; to bring the 
dead to life; to take away the heart of stone, and 
give a heart of flesh ; to break,to melt, to mould anew 
the hardened heart ; to wash away the stains of sin ; 
to renew, regenerate, sanctify and save the soul. 
None of these things can he do. None of these are 
included in his prerogative. None of these things 
are required of him, or are to be expected of him. 
He is not to be charged with guilt, because he does 
not bring his hearers under conviction, or convert 
those to whom he preaches, in all faithfulness, the 
word of God. “ The ministers of Christ,” says one, 
“ought neither to be deified, nor nullified; neither 
to be cried up, nor trodden down; we are not efli- 
cient causes, but only instrumental means of faith.” 

What we design to bring before our readers, by 
these introductory cbservations, may be learned from 
the language of the great apostle to the Corinthians: 
“ Who, then, is Paul, and whois Apollos, but minis- 
ters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to 
every man.” The church, of whom this question 
was asked, was in a sad state when Paul addressed 
to them his first epistle. Preachers were more 
thought of than their preaching—than the great 
truths which they proclaimed. Yea, apparently, the 
Master himself had less of their thoughts than the 
humble ministers whom he had sent to them with 
his messages of mercy. When, one after another, 
these preachers came and addressed them, instead of 
receiving the word with all readiness of mind, and 
going to the Scriptures to learn whether these men 
had spoken the mind of God, they seem to have been 
taken up with discussions respecting the compara- 
tive merits of the preachers themselves. 

Tbey had enjoyed the ministry of such men as 
Paul, Peter. and Apollos. One had been particu.arly 
attracted by the courtly manners and fervid oratory 
of the eloquent Apollos, and thought that such an- 
other preacher was nowhere to be found, aad, per- 
haps, never would be. Another was much more 
taken with the honest, plain-spoken, blunt and old- 
fashioned preacher of Capernaum, Simon Peter. 
While yet another was of the opinion that Paul, di- 
minutive as he was in stature, weak as was his bo- 
dily presence, and feeble his mode of speaking, was 
on many accounts, and especially the cogency of his 
reasoning, and the skill of his logic, much the most 
desirable preacher of the three. And these parti- 
sans had each their adherents. The whole church, 
almost, were arranged under one or another of these 
divisions. Every man of them, instead of ranging 
himself under the banner of Christ, the great Cap- 
tain of salvation, was wont to say—* I am of Paul” 
-- 51 am of Apollos”—or “I am of Cephas.” Thus 
they gloried in men rather than in their Maker. 

What but spiritual leanness could be expect- 
ed in such a state of things? The work of God la- 
mentably declined. The church began to lose the 
savor of their first love, began to be cold, stupid, 
worldly, and contentious about matters of small mo- 
ment. The Spirit of God suspended his converting 
operations, and left them to barren / ordinances 
Souls were cared for less than mere speculations of 
faith. The anxious cry of the awakened was no long- 
er heard, and deep apathy, or bitter hostility, took 
possession of their unconverted friends. Paganism 
revived, and Christianity declined. 

It requires but little stretch of imagination to bring 
before us some such scene as the following, and to 
suppose that it may have occurred at Corinth about 
this time: A few of the members of the church are 
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were accustomed to.asse mble occasionally for reli- 
gious worship, They have just*closed their wor- 
ship, aiid some few have retired to their homes. 
Crispus and Gaius, Fortunatus and Achaicus, with 
a few others, yet remain. They are much dejected 
and sorrowful in y | ab acl 

Geius begins; “Brethren! we have had a very 
thin meeting to-night.” 

“Yes,” replies Crispus, “ and a very cold one, too. 
T wonder what cam be the cause of such a falling 
off.” δ it - 

“It is time to do something,” says Gaius in re- 
turn, “ to bring about @ better state of things. It will 
not do to let matters go on so. We must have a re- 
vival.” 

“Yes, indeed,” is the remark of Crispus; “we 
sadly need another revival. Such another as we had 
a few years ago, would soon fill our good sister’s 
house again, as we have seen it in other days, and 
put new life into us all. But how shall we get it? 
That is the question. We are all agreed, I dare say, 
that we stand very much in need of it just now.” 

“Brethren !” says Fortunatus, after a short pause, 
“TI think I have hit upon the thing. You know what 
a great preacher Paul is; you have all often heard 
him for yourselves. You remember with what won- 
derful skill he preached the word, and how it carried 
conviction to every heart. You, Crispus, were one 
of his converts. I believe. I remember when Gaius 
and yourself received baptism at his hand. Now. 
let us send for Paul to come and make us a visit, 
and we shall soon have a revival.” ' 

“1 am very much .of your mind,” Crispus ob- 
serves, “it is a happy thought. Do you suppose we 
can get him? How can we ascertain ?” 

'“ We can but try,” is the ready answer of Fortu- 
natus; “we shall be very likely to succeed. Co- 
rinth is a very important place, and nowhere else is 
he more needed’ 

“T have no doubt a revival would relieve the 
church from its difficulties,’ Gaius now remarks, 
“and I have a great opinion of Paul’s preaching. 
It is, on some accounts, just the thing for our literary 
people here. And yet there are some things in his 
manner that do not please the higher circles. We 
must try andreach them. We havea large church, 
it is true, but you are well aware that we have not 
many of the wise, the mighty, or the noble. We 
are mostly poor, and unable to give much. It 
would help us exceedingly if we could get a few 
of the richer sort among us. It would be of 
great service, too, in giving us character among 
the people of the town. Now I incline to think that 
we must try and get Apollos to come and preach 
for us, for a short time. If we can only get him, we 
shall succeed. Apollos, you know, is a splendid 
preacher. There is something very attractive in his 
mode of address, The people can’t help but like 
him. As soon as they hear that there is a great 
preacher here from Alexandria. and that it is none 
other than Apollos, they will be sure to come in 
crowds tohear him. And they are sure to be taken 
with him.” 

As Gaius was a man of much influence himself, 
and the wealthiest man in the church, at whose 
house the servants of Christ always found a hearty 
welcome, his suggestion was regarded with great 
consideration. Erastus, the chamberlain of the city, 
at once fell in with it, and was for sending a mes- 
senger directly to the eloquent Jew, with an urgent 
request for his services. Quartus, who had listened 
with much interest to the conversation, seconded 
the proposition. But Lucius, Jason, and Sosipater, 
kinsmen of Paul, opposed it. They could not see 
how any one could think that Apollos was a greater 
preacher than Paul, the great apostle. Tertius, also, 
was very partial to the Tarsian divine, by whom he 
had been employed as an amanuensis. ΓῚ 

It soon became very evident that no agreement 
could be effected among them in respect to either of 
these two preachers. Thereupon Achaicus, who 
had continued silent until now, ventured to express 
his preference for Simon Peter. “You know, 
brethren!” said he, “that Peter is the greatest re- 
vival preacher of the day. Was not he the chief 
speaker on the day of Pentecost? Did you ever 
hear of a sermon that produced such an impression ? 
If I mistake not, our brother Justus was at Jerusa- 
lem on that occasion, aad witnessed the wonderful 
scenes of that memorable revival. Send now for 
Cephas, as Capt. Comelius did, and we shall have 
such a blessing as they had in Cesarea. If Peter 
comes among us, ycu may be sure that it will stir 
up all Corinth, and Achaica tco.” This proposition 
pleased Justus, and several of the sisters who were 
present, among whom Phebe, who had come up from 
Cenchrea to attend the meeting, made bold to ex- 
press her assent toit. But the brethren who had 
previously spoken could not be moved. It seemed 
as if the three parties were so determined on having 
each his favorite preacher, that sooner than have 
another, they would do without a revival, 

They were about to separate without coming to 
any agreement, and with considerable coolness to- 
wards those who disagreed with their suggestions. 
Their kind hostess, who had heard this altercation 
with no little grief, but had concealed her emotion, 
ventured now, though a women of great diffidence, 
to suggest, that the proper course to obtain the 
blessing of a revival had not yet been named. “ My 
humble opinion is,” she observed, “ that we have no 
need to send for any one of these distinguished ser- 
vants of Christ. Instead of asking—‘ Whom can 
we get ?’—would it not be better to look, each of us, 
into our own hearts, and get down in the dust be- 
fore God, deploring our pride, contentichs, and cold- 
ness? Are we not looking more to the creature 
than to Him who alone can make us new creatures ? 
The Lord has not left us without the preaching of 
the gospel. Stephanas, our worthy pastor, may not 
be as great a preacher as Paul or Apollos, and may 
not have been in as many revivals as Peter. But 
if we were all of us to put away our idols, and each 
of us take hold of the work, doing what we-can in 
our several spheres, and Jooking to our Lord Jesus 
alone for help, I verily believe that he would soon 
baptize us anew with the Holy Ghost.” 

After a brief pause, in which the whole company 
appeared to be much affected, Gaius proposed that, 
late as it was, they should have another season of 
prayer before they separated. At the word, they 
all fell on their knees, and one after another wept 
before God.—A few weeks afterwards, tidings came 
to Ephesus, that there was a great revival of reli- 
gion in Corinth. 


The old man, standi ewplary morality, and, if 1 am rightly informed, a 


flowing, hoary lock » aah oe _ f ee ᾿ (ons; 
) oc SPE ἡ 
and massive δα and falling in waving ring) siete pete of mR, : 
on his shoulders, and his whole face lit up with a The Van Ness case is still in progress. It is all 
joyous smile—the crowd of his people thronging| humiliating, 
around, old men and young, and aged matrors, with 
here and there the shrinking form of a gentle maiden 
—the venerable church, its very walls endeared to 
by so many hallowed associations—made up a 
scene somewhat akin, we thought, to one in which ‘ : ; 
Paul and the disciples, at Rome or Ephesus, might Universalist, the Rev, Charles S. Bailey. He was 
have mingled in other and purer times. for a year and a half pastor of the Universalist 
The, discourse of Rev. Dr. Skinner is reported in| church in Westport, Ct., and for the last two or 
the Express. It was on the subject of the Present | three years he has been pastor of the First Univer- 


Days. salist church in Philadelphia. He recently became 
_ It was appropriate, elegantly written, and dis-| convicted of the errors of that system, and as a peni- 
tinguished for the peculiar excellencies which char- | tent sinner sought mercy at the feet of Jesus. His 
acterize the eloquence of this gentleman. The lead-| address was a public renunciation of the doctrines 
ing idea of the discourse was to exemplify the truth . 

which he had preached, and an open and fearless 


that the present days were better in all important 
particulars than the daysof old. The good of other | €Xposure of the wickedness and hypocrisy of that 
days was indeed abundant, but he thought that the| delusive faith. The house was densely crowded, 
good of the present time was stiil more abundant, | and his remarks were listened to with profound at- 

tention, giving evidence of a true work of grace in 


when considered in the light of universal history. 
his heart. and exemplifying the truth that he is 


All the prominent events of modern times were 
pointing to this one truth; the foreboding of man 
saved as a brand plucked from the burning. 


_ OO OS 
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Renunciation or UNiversatism@—We were 
present last Sabbath evening at Rev. Mr. Hatfield’s 
church, and listened to an address by a converted 


could not alter their destiny; for they were the in- 
comprehensible instruments of a wise Providence, 
to accomplish unthought of good. He made a strik- 
ing allusion to that period of English history when 
the Puritans were driven from home and all its trea- 
sures; but while they trembled lest there was nigh 
at hand destruction, they were taking a step towards 
founding a new empire for religious liberty. Much 
good, also, did the world derive from the French 
Revolution ; and, as in the natural world, there was 
always sunshine beyond and above the lowering 
clouds, the philosophy of history, in fact, tended to 
the conviction that the present days were the best 
the world had ever known. Upon this idea the 
Doctor expatiated at some length, and gave utter- 
ance to a variety of interesting truths. 


The sermun of the Rev. Dr. Potts, in which were 
some timely hits at the prevailing characteristics of 


the times, was also reported in the Courier and En- 
quirer. 


Musicat.—The third concert by the justly cele- 
brated Hutchinson Family, was given on Tuesday 
evening, to a very large and attentive audience at 
the Tabernacle. These beautiful and most worthy 
singers were never before greeted with such over- 
flowing popularity as at this present visit; and the 
excellence of their music, and simplicity and exqui- 
site taste of their performances, never entitled them 
to it more. Their songs all have a meaning—often 
the highest and most excellent—and the hearer gets 
as much instruction as entertainment. Their fide- 
lity to freedom, truth and religion, deserves net only 
commendation, but the decided countenance of the 
good, 

The American Musical Institute, the vigorous 
society under the management of Henry Meiggs. 
Esq. were to give a performance last evening of rare 
merit and attraction. Two masterpieces of sacred 
composition were promised—the Lobgesang by 
Mendelssohn, and the Last Judgment, by Spohr, 
two eminent living German composers. These works 
have long had the suffrages of the musical world as 


ΞΡ Εν να δὰ ΣΝ 

Tue ΟΠΑΡΤῚΝ Dancer.—A mass meeting was 
held last month in the rotunda of the Court House 
at St. Louis for the purpose of forming an associa- 
tion to prevent the evil influence of abolition move- 
ments. Three resolutions were adopted, all intend- 
ed to extend protection to the owners of slave pro- 
perty. The first resolution provides that no negro 
shall leave the home of his master after dark, with 
or without permission from his owner; the second 
is aimed at the execution of the laws against the 
abduction of slaves; and the third prohibits all ne- 
gro preaching and negro teaching, as dangerous to 
the quiet and safety of the “ slave population.” This 
whole movement is a most significant sign of the 
times, and shows the stress to which the defenders 
of the system aredriven, The task these men have 
undertaken to accomplish will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract of their constitution : 

It shall be their duty to supply the means and 
agents to aid in the execution of the law concerning 
slaves, free negroes and mulattoes ; thosalaws which 
forbid the owner from hiring the slave his own time ; 
to ascertain the ways and means adopted by our 
slaves and the abolitionists to effect their escape 
from the state ; to learn who are the secret agents of 
the abolitionists in our city and country ; and, final- 
ly, to aid and assist the civil authorities in the ap- 
prehending, trial, conviction and punishment of all 
persons detected in the violation of either of the laws 
touching the subject matter in hand. 

Resolved, That this meeting consider all “ negro 
preaching,” and “negro teaching,” dangerous to the 
happiness, quiet and safety of our slave population: 
in view of which, we earnestly request the city au- 
thorities to enact ordinances, effectually to prevent 
the continuance of these evils, 


of its conductor, Mr. Loder, and his choir. 


ground of Concord, Mass. 
of finer paradoxes can be found. 
circulation, 

“ God wills us free; man wills us slaves. I wil 


March, 1773, aged about 60 years. 


virtues, without which, kings are but slaves.” 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


unanimously 
EicutH Street Cypreu.—The pastor of this 


church wishes us to present his sincere acknow- 
ledgments to the children of his Sabbath School, 
for their kind expression of attachment in present- 
ing to himself and wife and little daughter, each a 
certificate of life-membership of their Sabbath 
School Missionary Sotiety, by the payment of $15 
And in return he earnestly hopes that the blessing 
of many ready to perish, will rest upon the little 
ones of his flock. Being present at divine service 
in this place last Sabbath, we would further add 
that we are happy to notice the prosperous appear- 
ance of this congregation under their newly settled 
pastor. We were gratified with the plain practical 
manner of the preacher, and the truly evangelical 
character of his discourses. The singing was really 
excellent, being highly devotional, and coupled with 
the purest musical taste. The choir is led by that 
justly admired vocalist, Mr. Marcus Colburn of 
Albany, formerly of Boston. We are happy to learn 
that the services of this gentleman have been se- 
cured by the church to conduct this interesting part 
of public worship, and that he is about to instruct 
a class in sacred music every Saturday evening in 
the lecture room; a fair opportunity for all who 
wish to learn this useful art. 


Washington. 


Correspondence of the New-York Evangelist. 
Washington, Nov. 28th, 1846. 

Mr. Eviror—The military fever still burns here. 
It has been somewhat augmented by the arrival of 
the celebrated Texan Ranger, Col. Walker, a doing 
and daring man, fitted by nature and hardy prac- 
tice for any martial enterprise within the practica- 
bilities of man. Col, Walker being a Washington- 
ian, excites much interest in the city of his former 
residence. Popular applause is visited upon him in 
a perfect gale, shaking the laurels around his brow 
until he himself wonders what it means, since he 
declares he has “simply done his duty as a soldier.” 
Here isa lesson for the Christian soldier. They 
“ endure hardness” in a perishable cause ; the Chris- 
tian in an imperishable. They “strive for a corrup- 
tible crown ;” we for an incorruptible. All accounts 
agree that the scene at Monterey was among the 
most cruel and bloody in the history of warfare. 
Officers and soldiers speak of the “ iron shower” as 
the most appropriately expressive term. One says, 
* Nearly all who were wounded have died, and but 
one officer who was shot still lingers—to die by 
inches. Our loss was great, being ‘in killed and 
wounded 530, over one-tenth of our force.” The offi- 
cer above mentioned is probably Major Lear, cruelly 
mangled in the mouth and adjacent parts, like Capt. 
Page. He issince dead. One regiment of infantry 
left Corpus Christi with 500 men. It now parades 
only 138! Another musters only 164 on parade. 
Truly War has for his Prime Minister Death. {sit 
not sufficient to rouse the sympathies, and awaken 
the prayers of all the followers of the Prince of 
Peace, that he would be pleased so to alter the pre- 
sent threatening train of circumstances, as that peace 
shall be theresult? To Himit belongs to bring good 
out of evil. Col. Childs writes that Monterey and 
its vicinity teems with the beautiful and the sublime 
in nature ; an earthly Paradise spread out in magni- 
ficent profusion by the hands of God. Man converts 
itintoa Pandemonium. It is now said that Gen. 
Scott is to be sent by the Government to take the 
command of the invading army, and that he has 
even taken his farewell dinner with his friends. 
Also that Commodore Stewart will take command 
of the naval forces, to retrieve, if possible, the disas- 
ters which have hitherte followed them. Upon the 
approaching Congress great responsibilities will de- 
volve. May they be met with calmness, firmness, 
and a spirit of patriotism that shall rise above that 
of party. May the petty interests and intrigues of 
politicians be lost in the high and noble sentiments 
of justice, truth, and a sacred regard to the peace 
and happiness of the world. We have been vicio- 
rious. We can afford to be magnanimous. We 
must not expect to thrive by war. Our policy and 
our piety should be peace with all nations, 

The melancholy state of Ireland excites the sym- 
pathy of the philanthropic in this city. A meeting 
has been held to devise ways and means of reliev- 
ing the distresses of the people of Ireland. A com- 
mittee of four citizens in each ward was appointed 
to call on the citizens in their respective wards, and 


earnestly solicit donations of money to be applied t 
the relief of the destitute . ὌΝ 


to whom it was referred, with powers, to take all ne 
cessary measures preliminary to the constitution o 
the American District Organization of the Evangeli 


Rev. M 
Churel 


ψ 
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ness according to their appointment. 
And said committee, accordingly, is hereby noti 


Mercer-street Presbyterian church, Rev. Dr. Skin 
ner’s ; (entrance from Green street. Waverly Place ; 
then and there to proceed to the important dutie 


be as full and prompt as practicable. 


tary, “ Brooklyn, New-York.” 


Signed, Georce Peck, Chairman. 


Samuet Hanson Cox, Sec’y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Nov. 30th, 1846. 


above notice. 


--“..... .- 


Great Britain and Ireland, in order to form the Bri 


the matter, as follows: 
Weare engaged amidst many opposing influence 


our principles into practical effect. 
contemplated measures, we are making inquiries an 


diffused through the public mind. 


lishes his authority to state that it is not true. 


Anti-Stavery Paper at Wasuincton.—D 


Thanksgiving Sermons. 

The pulpit efforts of the clergy in this city on 
Thanksgiving Day, appear to have attracied extra= 
ordinary attention. The discourses of three emi- 
nent divines are reported at length in the political 
papers, as both timely and instructive. The Tri- 
bune reported, in handsome style, the sermon of 
Rev. Dr. Cox, in which he spoke of the formation 
of, and his hopes concerning, the Alliance, and 
sketched, somewhat at length, and in highly graphic 
style, the exciting incidents of the wreck of the 
Great Britain. Of the Alliance, the Doctor is re- 
ported to have said: 


I am sorry that those scenes and interests have 
been relatively cast into the shade by subsequent 
events. We hope they will yet emerge and shine 
in their appropriate places in our Wesiern Hemis- 
phere, a blessing to the country—a blessing to the 
church. Great principles have been developed; 
grand demonstrations have been made; sympathies 
have been mingled ; little things have been super- 
seded by great ones; catholicism has become more 
catholic ; large hearts have been made larger; pure 
minds have been made purer; noble spirits have 
been made nobler; those who knew not each other, 
because of some mists and cchwebs between them. 
have come face to face and heart to heart, and called 
each other “ brother,” because they called God “ Fa- 
ther,” and hecause like 

“ Kindred drops they mingled into one !” 
Never shail I forget those scenes! I hope only in 
heaven in the main to see them transcended. They 
were heavenly as the dew of Hermon, which was as 
the dew that descended upon the mountain of Zion ; 
for there God commands his blessing, even life for 
evermore. ν 


The scene of the shipwreck Dr. C. has already 
described in his interesting letter. The close of the 
meeting is thus described : ; 

As he descended from the pulpit numbers flocked 
around him to welcome and embrace him. It was 
an occasion consecrated by holy Charity herself! 


pist, has withdrawn from that paper to become th 


sociated with him as corresponding editors. D 
Bailey’s place in the Morning Herald is filled b 
Stanley Matthews, Esq. a young lawyer. 

Dr. Bailey has undertaken a highly difficult an 


of temper finely adapt him. Our earnest hope i 
that keeping clear of all side questions, 
slavery. He has voluntarily taken an exposed ou 


and good feeling were put in requisition. 
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EcciesiasticaL Movements.—The Harvar 


Haven, Jr. of Ashland, to become their pastor. 
Rev. A. C. Baldwin, of New-Haven, has accepte 


Asylum at Hartford, and is expecting shortly to en 


eminently fitted. 


terian church in Baltimore. 

Rev. Stephen Barnard «ate Unitdrian minister in 
2 in that suffering country. Southboro, having renounced Unitarianism, has 
A committee of nine was also appointed to receive been licensed by the Hertford South Association as 
and disburse the sums collected. The clergy are | an orthodox Congregational minister. 
also invited to recommend the object to their con- 
gregations, 33 The pews of the church of the Pilgrims in 

You will be pleased to learn that the Hon. Geo.| Brooklyn, were sold last week. The bids were quite 
E. Badger is elected a U.S. Senator from North | animated, and high prices were obtained for favorite 
Carolina. He is ἃ man of high integrity, of an ex-| seats, 


ne | 


among the greatest of modern productions. The 
spirited and liberal style in which this society is 
conducted, is highly honorable to the manager. as 
its performances are to the musical taste and ability 


Remarkaste Errraru.—The following admira- 
ble inscription is copied from a stone in the burial- 
Itis seldom that a string 
It deserves a wide 


as God wills; God’s will be done.—Here lies the 
body of Joun Jack, a native of Africa, who died, 
Though born in 
a land of slavery, he was born free; thougb he lived 
im a land of liberty, he lived a slave, till, by his 
honest, though stolen, labots, he acquired the source | ! 
of slavery, which gave him his freedom, though not | in the town of Abington, 383 persons came forward 


long before death, the grand tyrant, gave him his | together and signed the pledge, of whom more than 
final emancipation, and set him on a footing with 


kings. Though a slave to vice, he practied those 


Evangelical Allianee—Distriet Organization ties have just held their anniversaries in this city, 


Ata meeting of the American members of the | ing winter. One of them, the Children’s Friend So- 
Evangelical Alliance, held in Freemasons’ Hall, | ciety, has been in’ existence twelve years, has fur- 
Great Queen street, London, Sept. 1st, 1846, it was | nished a home for 290 friendless children, and has 


Resolved, That the undernamed, members of the | children were présent. A new house 1s soon to be 
Alliance, be appointed the Preparatory Committee. 


cal Alliance; namely, Rev. Drs. Peck, Mason, De | our citizens, and the late George Hallett, Esq. left 
Witt, Skinner, Patton, Schmucker, Beecher, Cox, 
Olin, Smyth, Emory, Baird, and Dempster; and 
srs. Kirk, Brainerd, Wheelock, Pomroy, and 
; and Messrs. Morse, Haines, Corson, Harper, 
and Butler; and said committee were empowered at | plain but warm garments for poor and deserving 


the call of their Chairman and Secretary, concur-| females. This Society is yet in its infancy, but it 
ring, “ at discretion,” to meet, as soon as convenient, 


after the return of the American members, for busi- 


fied to meet on Thursday. the 10th of December, 
1846, at 11 o’clock. A.M. in the lecture-room of the 


confided to them, It is requested that the meeting’| Ut Mr. Levi Chamberlaja, a missionary of the Am. 


Letters—post paid—tu be addressed to the Secre- 


3L> All newspapers, friendly to the great cause 
of Christian Union in our country and our world 
are respectfully requested to copy, accurately, the 


Tue British Brancn or THe ALLIANCE.—We | obligation, to all regard for the amelioration of the 
see it stated in a London paper that the committee | semi-civilized state of the Sandwich Islands, that 
appointed at the recent meeting of the Evangelical | they ean, for the mere love of gain, send out these 
Alliance in London, “ to ascertain and convene the | large cargoes of intoxicating liquors to depress the 
members of the Alliance in the United Kingdom of | rising civilization of the people, and to counteract 


ish organization at a time and plaee to be determin- | For the honor of Boston, I would not record such a 
ed by them.” have fixed upon Manchester as the | fact, were it not in the hope that the abominations 
place, and Wednesday, the 4th of November, as the | of this traffick in alcohol would be more gleringly 
time for that purpose. This committee have also | presented before the eyes of the public, and the light- 
resolved on establishing a new periodical, to be the | ning of popular indignation more quickly overwhelm 
organ of this association, of which the first number | the guilty and the hardened, who cannot be reached, 
is to appear about the beginning of the year. Rev.| and who will not be moved by any arguments ad- 
Dr. Stean, one of the Secretaries, lately wrote to| dressed to their sense of propriety, or their moral 
Rev. Mr. Brainerd, of Philadelphia, in relation to | sense. 


yet cheered at the same time by many encourage- 
ments, in perfecting our organization, and carrying 
Amongst other | tion of Slavery: 


taking steps with a view to institute a periodical, | Upited States, and confirmed by the Senate, whose 
which may become the organ of the Alliance—tue duty it shall be—under such conditions as Congress 


medium by which its documents may be given may determine—to purchase and emancipate slaves 
to. the world, and its catholic temper and principles 


In the discussions respecting the Alliance, it was | United States, within such States of this Union as 
stated that the late Dr. Andrew Thompson admitted 
a slaveholder into his session. Mr. McFarlane pub- 


Baitey, who has conducted the Morning Herald. 
a Liberty party paper, at Cincinnati, during the last 
three years, and was the proprietor of the Philanthro- 


Editor of “ The National Era,” the new Anti-Slave- 
ry journal about to be established at Washington. 
J. G. Whittier and Rev. A. A. Phelps, are to be as- 


responsible post, for which his industry and coolness 


his vigorous | States for them—and then told them Commodore 
and well-aimed efforts will be directed to the great | Stockton was present, and I hoped he would con- 


object of the new paper—the peaceful abolition of | sent to add 


post; and he should not marvel if all his patience | Gp; jstian religion, &c. The king and high chief 


church, in Brookline, Mass. to which Rev. Mr. 
Storrs, now of the church of the Pilgrims in Brook- 


lyn, formerly ministered, have invited Rev. Joseph | isin our hands, and I have been appointed alcalde 


ἃ | read law a little, and we sit on all criminal cases 
the appointment of Principal in the Deaf and Dumb 


ter upon the duties of that calling, for which he is | here, and cfficiate alternately on board the Con 


Rev. Mr. Plummer, of Richmond, has accepted 
an invitation to become the pastc: of a new Presby- 


~ 
& 


he Bostow Department. 
BOSTON: BEOEMBER 3, 1846, 


InrEREst ΙΝ Missionary Lapors.—The address 
of Rev. Levi Spaulding, in Park street church, on 
Sabbath evening before the last, an epitome of 
which we presented in the last number of this pa- 
per. “came from the heart and went to the heart.” 
The departing missionary was much moved, and of 
course he moved others. He found his way to “ the 
secret place of tears.” He put his finger on the 
springs of haman action. He reached the heart of 
that great audience, and the pulse of benevolence” 
was rapidly accelerated. Among many other illus- 
trations of this fact which have come to our know- 
ledge, it may be proper tostate that the Hon. Simon 
Greenleaf. Dane Professor of Law in Harvard Uni- 
versity, who was present, and who is an Episcopa- 
lian by profession, was so much interested in the 
valedictory of that plain and excellent missionary, 
that he addressed him a note enclosing $40 for his 
personal benefit, and containing a warm and decided 
commendation of the great enterprise in which Mr. 
Spaulding and his associates have embarked in their 
missionary operations in the Kast Indies. 


ia tor ~ 


ReMARKABLE Bisite DestituTion.—Rey. Mr. 
Wolcott, Agent of the Bible Society, has just com- 
pleted the exploration of Middlesex county, in this 
State, and to the surprise of multitudes, who have 
become acquainted with the fact, he has found no 
less than 1200 families destitute of an entire copy of 
the Holy Scriptures. Of these families, however, 
300 are Roman Catholics. Four hundred families 
have already been supplied with Bibles, and itis ex- Ὁ 
pected that the remainder will be soon. . 


TuHANkKsGivinc.—This good old Puritan festival 
seems to be finding increased favor throughout the 
United States. In this city, every preparation was 
made to celebrate it with great interest, so far as 
“ creature comforts” were concerned. The scatter- 
ed members of families have come home, the fire- 
side has been brightened up with new, and warm, 
and cheering smiles ; the widow’s heart sung for joy 
as some benevolent hand sent in an unexpected sup- 
ply of the necessaries, and some of the luxuries of 
life: the railroads groaned under the ponderous 
loads of poultry, and other articles appropriate to the 
occasion, which are poured upon this market, and 
the bounties of a beneficent Providence, of almost 
every description, have been lavished upon us with 
unusual profusion. Would that the openings of 
truly grateful hearts were as abundant as the tempo- 
ral and spiritual blessings of heaven. 
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Procress oF TEMPERANCE IN MassacHUseETrTs. 
—One hundred and fifty towns in this ancient and 
beloved Commonwealth have placed the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks under the ban of their decided 
condemnation, and have entirely driven it from their 
precincts. At a temperance meeting held last week 


200 are young men, the strength and the hope of 
that community. 
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ELEEMOSYNARY Societies.—T wo of these socie- 


preparatory to their exertions during the approach- 


now under its care 42 children. About 30 of these 
7] erected for the Society, upon land given by the city, 
;| near the Dwight School, onthe Neck. Thesum of 


f 
. | $14,000 towards this object has been subscribed by 


the Society a legacy of $5000. 
The other Society to which we havevreferred is 
the Winter Aid Society. Its object is τό furnish 


furnished last winter 50 such outward garments for 
the poor, and will. the present season, very considera- 
bly enlarge the sphere of its benevolent operations. 
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A Missionary and Alcohol. 


_| It is stated, on what is believed to be unquestion- 
) | able authority, that the Montreal, which left this port 
last week for the Sandwich Islands, and which took 
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Board, has also on board a cargo of gin and brandy 
to demoralize the people of those Islands—a people 
which have just emerged from the lowest grade of 
savagism, and have taken their place among the na- 
tions as a Christian republic. The government of 
the Islands have declared their unwillingness to have 
any intoxicating drinks sold there, and yet we have 
among us here in Boston—in this enlightened and 
professedly Christian city—a class of men who are 
so lost to all ideas of propriety, to all sense of moral 


t- | the elevating moral influence of missionary exertions, 


a. 


Pian ror Asouisnine Stavery.—The follow- 
ing is the plan proposed by Hon. David Sears of 
Boston, in his letter to J. @. Adams, for the Aboli- 


8, 


d/ 1 That Commissioners be appointed by the 


—being women and children—born prior to 1850, 
and held bound to service by any citizen of the 


have not yet abolished slavery ; and that annual ap- 
propriations be made by Congress for this purpose. 

2. That from and after July, 1850, there shall be 
throughout the United States, no hereditary slavery. 
But that on and after that date, every child born 
r.| within the United States of America, their jurisdic- 
tion and Territories, shall be born free. 


Sanpwicn Istanps.—The following extracts 
from a letter of Rev. Walter Colton, from Monterey, 
California, will be read with interest : 


United States Frigate Congress, 
Monterey, California, July 29, 1546. 

I was delighted with the Sandwich Islands ; they 
are as wild as the cones of their extinguished vol- 
canoes, which still tower toward heaven, and frown 
in savage grandeur on the sea. The missionaries 
were hospitable and attentive tous. We be oa 
all their schools, and were highly delighted. They 
are doing an immense amount of I spoke in 

Leir great stone church to some three thousand per- 
zons, on the Christian sympathy felt in the United 
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ress them ; he was sitting by the side of 
t- | the king; he came forward and spoke for an hour 
with fervency and effect, on the benefits of the 
came up at the close, and thanked us for our ad- 
dresses. We raised two hundred dollars on board 
d| our ship to aid the Seamen’s Chaplain at the port 
of Honolulu, and sailed for this port, which we 
reached in twenty-three days—the distance is near- 
ly three thousand miles. The palace of Monterey 


—that is judge. I have a good associate, who has 


that are to be tried. Our decisions wi'l not proba- 

bly rival those of a Mansfield in learning—we go for 
~ | unsophisticated justice. I am the only chaplain out 
and the frigate Savannah. My duties as alcalde do 
not interfere with my regular services on the Sab- 
bath, though they are very onerous. I have besides, 
my journa? to keep, 80 1 have no time to rest, but 
my health with all this is pretty good. 


Prayer ror a Pious Ministray.—The Old School 
General Assembly at its last meeting, recommend 
ed the first Sabbath of December as a day of fasting 
and prayer for God’s blessing upon the institutions 
of learning, and forean educated and pious ministry. 
The resolution adopted, was as follows: εὐ 

Resolved, That in order to 
remind our churches of theis τὰ responsibility in the 


a 


i 


. rence, “five miles square of which 
- is a lake of liquid fire, in a state of ebullition, some- 
5 Correspondence of the New-York Evangelist. / times tranquil, at other times rolling its blazing 
sands. waves with furious agitation, and casting them up 
oe}. in columns from thirty to one hundred and seventy 
é feet high. ie Phases the hardened lava assumes the 

feel- 


ὲ ; the top— 
eal of_graiear tl pio, ened vy te Oude A form of Gothic arches in a colossal building, piled 
of sport to tempt the γι 4 
such a novel 


and 986 above another in terrific magnificence, through 


feet up the gentle 
his house, at five in the morning, we started for the | be measured.” 

summit of the It is a fit employment when standing on the brink 
mounted, and one native on foot. To within five | of the giant crater of Hale-aka-la, to give one’s ima- 
miles of the top, as far as an old bullock-pen, into| gination scope, and attempt to conceive the vast 
which the Spaniards used to chase wild cattle, the | force and intensity of those mineral fires that ages 
path was distinct and quite good, and the ascent not | back had this for their play-ground and place of dis- 
steep. Thence it was very rugged and stony, with-| emboguement. With all the helps afforded in the 


. out any legible track. rugged features of the scene, and the visual evidence 
: } aia a ro = you have of the terrible voleanic agency that here 


as we advanced ; and when we thought we saw and | 284 sweep, imagination falls far short of the reality. 
should soon reach the last, lo! there ran up before us But it gives to the conceptive faculty vividness and 
another ridge like ἃ wall, equally distant and high. amplitude to visit such spots. and to venture out on 
© Atlength by half-past ten, we reached the crater’s such imaginary excursions. Anda man finds the 
‘biti, and dismounting from our tired horses, those material he gets there an element of power sustain- 
of us who had been able to urge them so far, wead- ing the imagination in a longer flight, and giving its 
vanced to the edge, and there suddenly opened upon pinions strength and endurance. pans 
= wea'deep, wide pit. twenty-five or thirty miles in | . We were sorry to leave the summit without g0- 
eireumference, and two or three thousand feet deep. | ‘28 down ipto.the abyss. But that was impossible 
We counted in it fourteen or sixteen basins of old  ὅ8 555 we Would make up our minds to spend the 
volcanoes, volcano within volcano, as a wheel with- night there, and try the cold and moonlight, for 
<a ie eal: Theee are ‘theo two vest openings or | Which we were not prepared. So we had to make 
sluice-gates in the lava walls, one on the northeast, the best of our way down before night-fall, carrying 
and one on the southeast, out of which the molten with us some plants of the silver-sword, and speci- 
τῶν τς Igva and sand once poured down te the sea. mens of a silver geranium, sage, and sandal wood, 
In thie great pit ἃ man would be dwarfed to the picked by the way. Woefully worn and weary, but 
size of an infant, and great silver-sword plants, (en- through a kind Providence without any accident but 
sie argentea,) as large as a half-bushel, looked away the trifling kicks and scratches which always fall to 
down there on the sides of those volcanic cones like the lot of some persons, we all reached again the 
little white pebbles. Its walls and ramparts are as hospitable house of our entertainer by six o’clock. 
huge and high. for aught I know, as those “ Hell- H. T. C. 
bounds” in our great English epic, that kept within 
the rebel angels. And if a man should once get 
down there, methinks he would look up oppressed, 
and feel like Sterne’s starling, “ I can’t get out.” 
But if the view of the crater, once rolling its fiery 
surges, and vomiting from a score of mouths its ig- 
neous bowels, was vast and strange, a spectacle of 
far more grandeur was that immediately presented 
as we looked away over the crater to the northeast 
and west, a spectacle which neither the tongue nor 
pen of angels or men could ever so describe as to 
give to any mind an adequate conception of its mag- 
nificence and glory. 
“ O, "twas an unimaginable sight! 
Clouds, migts, streams, watery rocks, and emerald turf, 
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THE STREAM OF LIFE. 


-.-- .- 
BY W. Ο. BRYANT. 


Oh, silvery streamlet of the fields, 
That flowest full and free! 

For thee the rains of Spring return, 
The Summer dews for thee; 

And when thy latest blossoms die 
In Autumn’s chilly showers, 
- The Winter fountains gush for thee, 
Till May brings back the flowers. 
Oh, Stream of Life! the vielet springs 
But once beside thy bed ; 

But one brief Summer, on thy path, 
The dews of Heaven are shed. 

Thy parent fountains shrink away, 
And close their crystal veins, 

And where thy glittering current flowed 
The dust alone remains. 

. 


Notices of New Publications. 


Guizor’s History or Civitization. Translated by William Haz- 
litt. Parts VII. and VIII. Nos. 19 and 20 of Appleton’s Li:- 
erary Miscellany. 


These two volumes complete the masterly work 
of Guizot, on the history of Civilization from the 
Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolu- 
tion. We have had occasion to speak highly of it 
before ; and can assure the reader that it has the suf- 
frages of the wisest and most learned men of the Old 
World, as a work of profound genius, and rare com- 
prehensiveness, beauty and truth. For the super- 
ficial, it possesses but little attraction ; its current is 
too deep, and its reach of thought too broad. But the 
thoughtful reader of history, and he who carries in 
mind the great designs of Providence in the muta- 
tions of earthly things, will be at once absorbed and 
instructed. 


We had seen for a long time, as we kept ascend- 
ing, the clouds gathering and rolling up beneath us 
at a distance of 4000 feet. For owing to its rarifi- 
eation, the air is incapable of sustaining clouds be- 
yond a certain hight, and the principal masses are 
held at an average elevation above the level of the 
sea of 5280 feet, or one mile. Now we turned to 
look from our elevated position of 10,000 feet, and 
behold ! one vast expanse like a field of purest new- 

’ fallen snow, which the wind has rolled in drifts and 
ridges, covering 88 the mountain, plain and sea, and 
reflecting the sunbeams with a dazzling splendor. 

Now and then a place would be rent or excavated 
in the anowy masses, or the curtain of cloud would 
be lifted, and the form of the island of Lanai would 
be visible away over the mountains of Lahaina, six 
thousand feet high, and sometimes a portion of the 
bay and shore of Wailuku, whitened by the noise- 
less surf. Then away off to the horizon. a hundred 
miles, was the blue Pacific, lifted up 10,000 feet by 
a familiar optical delusion, to a plane of vision as 
high as the very summit of Hale-aka-la. The 
clouds, and their shadows upon other clouds far be- 
neath, could be seen resting over the blue abyss, and 
sometimes they seemed to float in it in separate 
masses like great icebergs. 

The longer one looked the greater grew the won- 
der* and glory. What with the vast hight, the pure, 
rarified air, the selemn stillness like as in creation’s 
prime, the absence of everything human and artifi- 
eial, the smooth envelop of vapor in which every- 
thing below was hid, it was as if we were looking 
down from some place in the heavens upon the bare 
eonvex of the earth, and one of our party remarked 
that there was constantly in his mind the descrip- 

" tion of Milton’s angel 
Of tite rossd world, whoee frst Ὁ divides 


The luminous inferior orbs, inclosed 
From chaes and the inroad of darkness o'd.” 


I fairly wanted to leap down into the soft lap of the 
clouds, clear as chalcedony, and smooth and white as 
the breast of an eider duck, and we thought the sight 
might tempt the flight of angels from the battle- 
ments of heaven to sport on the bosem of that beau- 
tifal sea. 

The extent of vision on each of three sides was at 
least two hundred miles. To the west, the base of 
the mountain, the bay and plains of Wailuku, the 
mountains of West Maui, and over them the islands 
of Lanai and MoloKai, as if suspended in the sky, 
and the great Pacific. To the north, the vast ocean 
of clouds in mid-air, and of sea below. To the south, 
looking across the crater, and forty miles over the 
channel between Maui and Hawaii, could be seen 
within an opening of the clouds the surf-whitened 
shore of the latter island; and seventy or eighty 
miles farther, towering up in majestic grandeur 14,- 
000 feet above the ocean of clouds, were the blue 
summits of Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa, the former 
revealing a snow bank on its top flashing like ala- 
baster in the sun. The view this side had a reach 
and immensity of distance that was indescribably 
grand. It forms an impression, and fixes an image 
in the mind, that recurs and visits one again and 
again with all the vividness of a dream. 

While we were gazing with delight, now on one 
side, now on the other. vast masses of vapor began 
te roll into the erater through the sluice-way on the 
north, but still so low that we were between two and 
three thousand feet above it. In descending, we 
were more than an hour before arriving at the 
eloudy belt, or having the sun at all obscured. 

The feelings of a man the first time he gets so far 
above the limits of human habitation are peculiar 
and new. One wants to be some time alone, and to 

_ give himself silently up to the sight, in order to mul- 
tiply and deepen by meditation the impressions 

; — Which it is fitted to produce. The unfortunate 
Seoteh traveler Douglass, who was found dead in a 

bullock trap on Hawaii, describing in one of his let- 
ters} ἃ place on Hawaii somewhat similar to Hale- 

aka-la, very justly remarks, that “ were the traveler 

permitted to express the emotions he feels while 
placed on such an astonishing part of the earth’s sur- 

faee, cold indeed must his heart be to the great ope- 

rations of nature, and still eolder toward nature’s 

God, by whose wisdom and power such wonderfal 

seenes were created, if he could behold them with- 

om deep haniiiey mingled with reverential awe. 

Man feels himself as nothing—as if standing on the 

verge of another world. A death-like stillness of 

the place, not an animal hor an insect to be seen, far 

removed from the din and bustle of the world, im- 

presses on his mind with double force the extreme 
helplessness of his condition, an object of pity and 

compassion, utterly unworthy to stand in the pre- 

sence of ἃ great and good Savior and holy God, and 

to contemplate the diversified works of his hands.” 
On the authority of this traveler. there was an ac- 
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Works or tae Puritan Divines. Baxter; with an Essay on his 
Life, Ministry and Theology, by Thimas W. Jenkyn, D.D. 
Wiley & Putnam. 


Uniform with the selection from Bunyan and 
Howe published by this house, four of the minor, 
but most excellent essays of Baxter are here gather- 
ed together. They are Making light of Christ and 
Salvation, A Call to the Unconverted, The last work 
of a Believer, and ‘The shedding abroad of God’s 
love—of which those that are known are so highly 
cherished, as abundantly to commend to every Chris- 
tian reader all the rest. Dr. Jenkyn’s essay on Bax- 
ter is an admirable piece of criticism, and is itself 
worth the price of the book. 


Oe 


Tue Evenersen ror 1847. Embellished with ten elegant en- 
Laas . from designs by eminent artists. Philadelphia: Ca- 
rey 


This Evergreen Annual is a most beautiful book, 
a present, as the title-page truly says, suitable and 
valuable for all seasons. It is superbly published, 
and among the engravings are plates by Ritchie, 
Rawdon, Sartain, Smillie, Gimbrede and Jones, from 
paintings by Cooper, Chapman, Corbould, Wilkie, 
Destouches, Hamilton and others. The plates of the 
Rescue, and the Reaper’s Return, by Ritchie and 
Sartain, are fine examples, the one of life and ener- 
gy, the other of softness and beauty, in this style 
of engraving. 

We notice in the text, contributions by Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, The Scheolmaster’s Dream, one of her vivid, 
characteristic sketches, with a very admirable moral ; 
by Mrs. Osgood from the German of Jean Paul Rich- 
ter, The Evergreen of. our Feelings, original and 
beautiful ; and another contribution from the same 
author, still more beautiful, The Angel’s Dream. 
The book contains thirty-two articles, some of them 
of most romantic interest. It isa most splendid 
Christmas and New Year’s present. 


Tae Sacrep Movntarss. By J.T. Headley, author of Napoleon 
and his Marshals, etc. Illustrated. New-York: Baker & 
Scribner. 1847. 


A pleasanter, more profitable, more graceful and 
beautiful gift-book than this, it will be hard to find, 
among all the productions of the season. The sa- 
cred sketches it contains are written in Mr. Head- 
ley’s well-known glowing and energetic style, with 
pictures of scenery, and accompanying thoughts and 
feelings, through which many a reader has followed 
the author with deep interest. Ararat, Moriah, Si- 
nai, Hor, Pisgah, Horeb, Carmel, Lebanon, Zion, 
Tabor, Mount of Olives, eal the Mount 
of God! What thoughts an iations of sacred 
solemnity and grandeur cluster around such an array 
of objects! It was a most happy idea, that of group- 
ing these mountains, and‘ taking the reader over 
them, to gaze both at the material and moral scene- 
ry. The whole work, typography, illustrations and 
all, is executed with very great elegance, and can be 
most heartily commended as an Annual of absolute 
value. It is affectionately dedicated to the author’s 
“aged, beloved father, who has long stood on the 


good tidings to men, and whose feet will soon stand 
upon the Mount of God.” 


‘Te Diapem ror 1847. With ten engravings, from pictores y 
Leutre, Sully, Gray, &c. Philadelphia: Carey & 18:7. 
This is an Annual which we can heartily praise 

without any drawback. It isa superb quarto, the 

text of which is made up mainly of a very beautiful 
story by M. Tolpfer of Geneva, some of whose works 
have been translated into German by Zschokke, who 
remarks that “recent French literature has nothing 
of a similar kind te show.” The simplicity and pu- 
rity of the delineations, sentiments and characters, 
are in striking and beautiful contrast with the tenor 
of the flood of French compos:tions poured in upon 
us from the works of Dumas, Balzac, Sue and oth- 
ers. The tale is exquisitely well told, and most 
happy in its influence. The other text materials 
of the volume are equally pure and beautiful. And 
as to the engravings, they are certainly among the 
finest that have been issued, The picture of the 

Mother, engraved by Sartain from Sully, is incom- 

parable. So is Adam Woodcocke, from Bradley by 

Sartain. Almost equally admirable is the Cromwell- 


executed, 
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hights of Zion; a messenger of peace and herald of 


ian, by Sartain from Leutre. The Angels’ Whisper 
is a beautiful thing, and the whole book is superbly | * 


and the eminent names connected with it. 


Beavries or Faencu History. Harper & Brothers. 

Brief and pointed sketches of the eminent men 
and notable events in the history of France, from its 
earliest periods to the time of Napoleon—well adapt- 
ed to attract young readers, and to refresh the me- 
mory of all. , 


History ον rae American Revowvtion. By Rev. J. L. Blake, D.D. 
Harper & Brothers. 


This was originally published in the series of the 
London Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, which affords good proof of its impartiality 
and literary worth. It is interspersed with maps 
and plans, which greatly facilitate its general objects, 
and is undoubtedly a good school book. 


Satxeiy’s Crassicat Anriquitizs. Harper & Brothers. 

Thcugh much too brief, this work may be of use 
to young pupils. It is well digested, and will do 
good in exciting a desire for a better. 


Tue Cuewriuan’s Dany Treasury. By Ebenezer Temple. Bos- 
ton: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


These are brief and pointed essays upon passages 
of Scripture, one for every day in the year. They 
are full of thought, remarkably apt and pithy, and 
seem to possess an unexceptionable spirit. For the 
closet, some such daily reading is of great value ; and 
there is much in this to recommend it for so good a 


purpose. 


Mayor Jonzs ; or My Cigar. By Amicus Decoris. M.W. Dodd. 

A spirited attack on the vulgar habit ef smoking, 
in the form of a tale, in which amusement and sa- 
tire, good sense and righteous indignation, are finely 
blended. We hope that it will be read universally ; 
and more, that its pungent rebukes will tend to abate 
this most offensive and unnecessary sin against good 
manners and good health. 


Pampuuets anv Periopicats. 

M. W. Dodd has issued, in a neat form, a Dis- 
course delivered before the Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, by Rev. Dr. Condit, of Newark, on The true 
nature of Philanthropy—very gracefully uttered, and 
abounding in just and noble views of truth, 

Messrs. Scott & Co. have published the October 
number of the Edinburgh Review. It is a good 
number, though not equal to its usual standard. The 
articles on the Eminent English Judges, and Grote’s 
History of Greece, are very able. We perceive that 
the North British Review is to take the place of the 
Westminster, which has united with the Foreign 
Quarterly, in this series of Reprints. The North 
British is the organ of the Free Church of Scotland, 
and numbers among its contributors some of the 
ablest and soundest living writers. Weare heartily 
glad that it is to be reproduced. 

“The Church Member’s Monitor” is the title of a 
judicious little volume, on the duties of professors 
of religion, by Rev. Charles Moase, aud published 
M. W. Dodd. It is close and faithful in settling 
Christian responsibilities. 


THE EARTH AND THE STARS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Said the Earth to the S-ars, “ Oh my sisters, 
Fellow-travelers through this dread immensity, 
Send a voice to my spirit and declare, 
If, serenely as ye smile on me, and fair, 
Ye are dwellings for all miseries, like me? 


“ Oh tell me if in you, my glorious sisters, 
Rules a tyrant like the one enthroned here ?— 
If Death has ever entered in your climes, 
And suffering, and calamity, and crimes 
Ever rob you of the children that you rear? 


“Qh tell me if in you, my myriad sisters, 
The weak are ever trampled by the strong ?— 
If malice, and intolerance, and hate, 
And werfare, and ambition to be great, 
Ever cause the right to suffer from the wrong 7 


“Oh tell me, silent sisters, are ye happy ?— 
Are the multitudes that live beneath your skies 
Full of knowledge, unaccursed by such a ban 
As wan has ever issued against man; 
Are they happy, are they loving, are they wise?” 


Said the Stars to the Earth—“ Oh mournful sister, 
Rolling calmly through the calm infinity, 
We have rolled for countless ages on our track, 
Ever onward—pressing onward—never back ; 
There is progress both for us and for thee. 


“There is neither standing still nor retrogression 
In the laws of eternalggovernance ; 
And death itself, which prompts thee to repine, 
Is no evil unto thee nor unto thine, 
But a step from good to better ; an advance. 


“Thou wilt make, oh thou foolish little sister, 
The full cycle of thy glory, in thy time; 
We are relling on in ours forevermore ;— 
Look not backward—see eternity before, 
And free thyself of sorrow and of crime. 


“God who made thee, never meant thee, mournful sister, 
To be filled with sin and grief eternally ; 
And the children that are born upon thy breast 
Shall, in fullness of their destiny, be blest :— 
There is progress for the Stars, and for thee.” 


For the New-York Evangelist. 


Union Theological Seminary. 

At a meeting οἱ the students of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, convened to offer some suitable 
testimonial of respect to the memory of Joseph C. 
Chamberlain, a member of the Junior Class of this 
Institution, who departed this life on the evening of 
Nov. 9th, at 64 o’clock, Robert Aikman was called 
to the chair, and the committee previously appointed 
offered the following resolutions for the considera- 
tion of the meeting : ᾿ 


Resolved, 1. That in this afflictive dispensation of 
Providence we recognize the hand of our heavenly 
Father: and while we would bow in submission, 
and kiss the rod that smites us, we would humble 
ourselves under the mighty hand of God, and laying 
to heart the lesson which he has thus taught us of 
the frailty of life, we would acknowledge our offenses 
and seek his face, that he may turn away his anger, 
and give us grace to do with our might what our 
hands find to do. 

Resolved, 2. That while to some of our number 
he was long and intimately known in College rela- 
tions, and only known to be loved—those of us who 
have had the happiness of his acquaintance during 
his short sojourn here, will ever cherish the memory 
of his marked Christian deportment, his devotion to 
Christ and his cause, and his gentle and fraternal 
bearing, with the tenderest feelings of regard. 

Resolved, 3. That we hereby express our heart- 
felt sympathy for the bereaved parents of our de- 
ceased brother in the loss of their only son: and we 
would together condole with all of his relatives and 
friends, and Μ that He who alone can give com- 
fort, would apply the balm of consolation to their 
wounded spirits. And while we mourn his loss to 
ourselves and to the cburch of Christ, we rejoice 
that we have so much to comfort us in his death: 
that he left us such precious evidence of the pres- 
ence of Jesus with him in the time of his utmost 
need, and of his joyful hope of a glorious immortality. 

Resolved, 4. That a copy of the proceedings of 
this meeting, signed by the Chairman, be sent to the 
family of our deceased brother, and also to the New- 
York Evangelist, and the Christian Observer, of 
Philadelphia, for publication. 

* A. H. Dasaist, Jr. 
Avex. Parkins, 
Georce McNEILL, 

The report was received, and the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

Rosert Aikman, Chairman, 


Commiitee. 


—— 


The Great Admiral. 


The voyage of lifeis a common expression. We 
are all voyagers—all passengers to another world. 
We are all sailing down the stream of time into the 
ocean of eternity. We never know how near eter- 
nity is till the moment we enter it, But the voyage 
of life will soon be ended; and then begins the 
voyage of eternity. We change our mode of sailing, 
and launch away on the boundless ocean without an 

‘island or a shore. The language of the sailor, though 
often highly figurative, is yet instructive and im- 
pressive, as in the following case: 

A poor mechanic in Philadelphia took an interest 
in the spiritual welfare of the poor sailors, and he 
hired a room, and put out a sign like that put 
out in America where sailors were ed. A 
silor passing saw the:sign, and called out, “ Shi 

, whither bound ?” The old mechanic? ᾿ 

he was fitting out a fleet for the New-Jerusa- 
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The currents that well from her bosom of snow, the lewer 
And calm is her eye in the fullness of bliss, 


. For she asks not if heaven be more happy than this. 


Yet pensively sad falls the shade of the lid 

O’er the heaven of that eye by its long lashes hid, 
As the cloud-shadows fall on the ripe harvest field, 
The tender young grain from the noonbeam to shield. 


What mist with its moisture is dimming her gaze ? 
What thought casts a shade o’er her brightest of days ? 
The voices of childhood in wild echoes come, 

With the thought of her mother all lonély at home. 


+ Oh, blame hér not, lord of her destiny ; thon 
Who rulest the sun of her happiness now ! 
The traer the tone of her heart-chords may be 
To the soft claims of childhood, the truer to thee! 


afternoon, by Dr. Pierson, and Dr. 


cess.” — Boston paper. 


Neuilly, on the 31st of July, 1822. 
four years of age. 


Sydney Smith on War. 


Among the last produc‘ions of the pen of Sydney 
Smith, was one “on the duties of the Queen,” in 
which this forcible paragraph occurs : 


“ A second great object which I hope will be im- 
pressed upon the mind of this royal lady is a rooted 
horror of war, an earnest and passionate desire to 
keep her people in a state of profoynd peace. The 
greatest curse which can be entailed upon mankind 
is a state of war. All the atrocious erimes commit- 
ted in years of peace, all that is spent in peace by 
the secret corruptions, or by the thoughtless extrava- 
gance of nations, are mere trifles compared with the 
gigantic evils which stalk over the world in a state 
of war. God is forgotten in war; every principle of 
Christian charity trampled upon; human industry 
extinguished ; you see the son, and the husband, and 
the brother dying miserably in distant lands; you 
see the breaking of human hearts; you hear the 
shrieks of widows and children after the battle ; and 
you walk over the mangled bodies of the wounded 
calling for death. I would say to that toyal child, 
Worship God by loving peace ; it is not your human- 
ity to pity a beggar by giving him food or raiment. 
Ican dothat. That is the charity of the humble 
and the unknown. Widen your heart for the more 
expanded miseries of mankind. Pity the mothers 
of the peasantry who see their ¢ons torn away from 
their families ; pity your subjects crowded into hos- 
pitals, and calling, in their last breath, upon their 
distant country and their young Queen; pity the 
stupid, frantic folly of human beings who are al- 
ways ready to tear each other to pieces, and to de- 
luge the earth with each other’s blood. This is your 
extended humanity, and this the great field of your 
compassion. Extinguish in your heart the fiendish 
love of military glory, from which your sex does not 
necessarily exempt you, and to.which the wicked- 
ness of flatterers may urge. Say upon your death- 
bed, ‘I have made few orphans in my reign—I have 
made few widows; my object has been peace. | 
have used all the weight of my character, and all the 
power of my situatidn, to check the irrascible pas- 
sions of mankind. and to turn them to the arts of 
honest industry. This has been the Christianity of 
my throne, and this the gospel of my scepter. In 
this way I have striven to worship my Redeemer 
and Judge.’ ” 


Remember the Poor. 


The following extract is from South’s sermon on 
“The Vanity of Good Intentions merely.” Some 
of your readers may be reproved,and others may be 
stirred up to save those that are ready lo perish. 

After exposing the evasive excuses of one that 
can give but won’t, but promises to pray, he goeson: 

“ Ah, thou hypocrite! when thy brother has lost 
all that he ever had, and is languishing and gasping 
under the utmost extremities of poverty and distress, 
dost thou think to lick him whole again, only with 
thy tongue? Just ΚΞ that old formal Lacus, who 
denied a beggar a farthing, and put him off with his 
blessing, 


and nine months old. 


guage: 


of $5000 to defray his son’s education. 


nite value. 


dren. 


man to begin life with. 


not worship you,” said Guvier. 


other. 
will eat you.” 


sense !?? 


ing their own names. 


prevalent as this in our own country. 


part of his leg so badly that amputation 
was necessary. The operation was performed in the 
Το orton’s prepa- 
ration was administered by Dr. Fisk with entire suc- 


ΑΔΕΒ or rae Royat Couptes.—Queen Isabella 
was born at Madrid, on the 10th October, 1830. Her 
Majesty is consequently sixteen years of age. Her 
husband, his Royal Highness the Infanta Don Fran- 
cisco de Assis, was born on the 13:h of May, 1822. 
He was twenty-four years of age in the month of 
May last. The Duke de Montpensier was borg at 
His Royal 
Highness is consequently rather more than twenty- 
Donna Maria Louisa Ferdinan- 
da, Infanta of Spain, was born on the 30th of Janu- 
ary, 1832. Her Royal Highness is fourteen years 


Honest Conression.—A wealthy Brahminat Be- 
nares, India, not long since committed his son to the 
care of a missionary. using this extraordinary lan- 
“T feel convinced, sir, after reading your 
holy shasters, that they contain the true religion. I 
have not the power to come up to its precepts. But 
here is my son ; take him as your child ; feed him at 
your tabie; and bring him up a Christian.” 
same time he made over to the missionary the sum 


A noble example, surely, for those who live in a 
Christian land, and are convinced of the Bible’s infi- 
5 


Stneutar ζι,,.---υάϊογ Pickman, who died 
about a month ago, was one of the wealthiest and 
most distinguished merchants of Salem, Mass. The 
value of his estate is estimated at $1,200,000, which 
was distributed by his will as follows: The sum of 
$100,000 was given in trust to each of his six chil- 
dren, which he hoped would keep them out of the 
poorhouse ; to each of his servants he left the sum 
of $15; to the church of which he was a member 
the pew which he bad occupied for half a century ; 
and the balance of his property, only about $600,000, 
he gave into the immediate possession of his chil- 
It isa singular fact that the grandfather of 
this merchant was one of the weafthiest men of Sa- 
lem, while his father was one of the very poorest, 
and lived the life of adecayed gentleman. Nothing, 
therefore, would seem the best capital for a young 


ANECDOTE OF THE Great Covier.—It is related 
of this remarkable philosopher, that whilst prome- 
nading one day where A£neas is said to have walk- 
ed, he was met by a repulsive looking object who 
stopped and demanded worship from him. 
“But you must,” 
said the horrible. “No, I will not,” replied the 
“Then,” said the demon, “if you will not, I 
Cuvier eyed him deliberately ; and 
instead of defying him, as no doubt he might have 
done, preferred falling back upon the natural history 
lessons of his earthly life, and said, “ Horns and 
cloven feet—graminivorous. You eat me ?—non- 


DestiTUTION aT THE West.—Ex-Gov. Slade, of 
Vermont, who has been lecturing in New-Haven on 
Education at the West, is reported in the New-Ha- 
ven Herald as having stated that in Ohio there are 
this time 141.000 persons who can neither read nor 
write ; that in Indiana not one person in eight can 
read or write, and that not more than one dwelling 
in five contains a book or printed paper of any kind. 
In Kentucky there are, he said, 90,000 who are de- 
prived by the most lamentable ignorance from ob- 
taining any information through books, or from sign- 
It is difficult for New-Eng- 
land people to conceive of ignorance so shockingly 


| Parents and Children. 


“We know not when three better books for Children have 
been published than these. Indeed, older heads may gather much 
knowledge from them.” Ἢ : 

Published by the American S. 8. Union, and for sale in vari- 


ous styles of binding, by i ste 
"ἘΝ treec, New-York. | generally, it forms a light, nutritious and grateful 

1.6 MEEK, δος λα Albany, N.Y. Ὡ their use should, I think, be prepared of 

W. H. BULKLEY, 103 4th st. Louisville, Ky 


WM nhill, Boston. ally very acceptable and preferred to any other dri 
Nov. 24th, 1846. caper a sein 870—2t | families in which I have recommended it for oe ee 
> tinued to use it at the table in the place of coffee. ᾿ 
COPIES SOLD IN GREAT BRI- 


30,000 TAIN, in a few months, of the Scurrure 


Txxr Boox, which is now republished, and one edition already 
sold. It consists of a copious and discrimimating classification 
of Scripture T+ xts alphabetically arranged, by which all tbe ὩΣ 
es of Scripture upon any subject, even to its minutest subdi- 
vision, can be found at once: the whole forming a complete In- 
dex to the doctrines, duties and instructions of the Sacred Vo- 
un.e. It is designed to afford assistance to Ministers, 8. s. 
Teachers, Tract Visitors, Authors in the composition of religious 
works, and individuals of all classes in the private study of the 
Holy Scriptures. 12mo. price 50 cents. 
or sale by Booksellers ae Ty ΝΘ by - 
LEWIS COLBY & CO. 
122 Nassau st. N. York, next door to Evangelist office. 
Nov. 24th, 1846. 870—3t 


RTIFICIAL TEETH, inserted on a New, 
Useful, and Perfect Method. 5 

1. The teeth eonstructed on the new method are inserted with 
sufficient firmness to perform the office of mastication. 

2. The teeth do not move in the mouth when conversing, 85 
is the case with those made on the old plan. 

3. The teeth are mineral, and as they are attached to gold 
plates, they will not taint the breath. 

4. The teeth restore the shape of the mouth, and render the 
articulation distinct, while they set easy, and give the patient no 
pain or inconvenience. 

Among the many testimonials which have been received, the 
following is selected. The subscribers are of the opinion that it 
will be for the interest of those requiring artificial teeth, residing 
in the country and in other States, to visit their office and secure 
their method of dental operations. 

“ New-York, Oct. 1st, 1846. 

“Tam extremely gratified, in addition to the well-deserved 
testimonials of protessional skill you have received in this city, 
and elsewhere, to certify that the set of teeth you made for one 
of my family, is not only superior in lightness aud elegance, but 
in perfect adaptation to all the purposes of natural teeth. 

“ This, with many rare instances of dental ability in my own 
experience, connected with your well-knewx character as phi- 
lanthropists and gentlemen, entitles you most justly, in my opin- 
ion, to the patronage and best regards of all who may require 
your professional services. 

“T have the pleasure to be, yours most ew 

oun Griae, 
Rector of the church of the Crucifixion, N. York.” 
0G~Particular attention paid to filling carious teeth. All epe- 
rations warranted. 
A liberal discount to clergymen. 
Apply to HITCHCOCK & BLAISDELL, Dentists, 
341 Breadway, New-York. 

Rerzrences—Rev. W. H. Bidwell, Rev. E. N. Sawtell, Rev. 
R. Baird, D.D. 

Nov. 24th, 1846. 870—tf 


ARISH PSALMODY-A Collection of Psalms 
Δ and Hymns for public worship, containing Dr. Watts’ ver- 
sification of the Psalms of David, (unalte:ed and unabridged, 
except in the few instances of allusion to the British nation and 
government.) A large portion of Dr. Watts’ Hymns, and Psalms 
and Hymns by other authors, selected and original ; to which are 
added the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, and the Shorter Catechism. 

*y* This book has been high recommended by the Third 
Presbytery of Philadelphia; the Presbytery of Pittsburgh; the 
Wilmington Presbytery ; the Presbyte of Bethlehem ; by the 
Synods of Pennsylvaria, of Western Pennsylvania, and other 
ecclesiastical bodies. 

It is adopted by eleven of the Presbyterian churches in Phila- 
delphia, and by a great many other churches in Pennsylvania, 
New-York, a, nti Delaware, Virginia, Carolinas, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, Lllmois, Georgia, 
Mississippi, [owa and other States, and is used with increasing 
satisfaction. 

Copies for examination will be furnished to any minister or 
church who may desire it 

The “ Parish Psalmody” is cheaper than any other collection 
of Psalmody now in use. It is offered to churches at the follow- 
ing rates : 
32mo size, plain sheep, 

mo. “ “ 


Teche fen Yeats past been subst 
t acquaintance ~ 
the preference over 


Respectfully yours, Lewis Hatzocx, M.D. 
May 25th, 1846. 201 East Broadway, N.Y, 
W. JOHNSTON, importer and sole i 
N.B. Ev kage sealed, yom et 
B. Eve e i 
a pose ag οὶ name and address—none 
~ Sept23rd, 1846. 861—ly 


HE. LATEST SERIES OF LATIN 
T SCHOOL BOOKS.—-Tuomas, Cowrzetawarr & Co. 
have, within the last year, published the following Latin Books 
for Schools, prepared by Professor C. D. Cleveland. 

1. “ First Latin Boox.” This is the author’s original “ First 
Lessons in Latin,” thoroughly revised and remodeled, with nu- 
merous improvements. When first published, fifteen years ago, 
it was considered far in advance of anything then used as a beok 
for beginners. In its present improved form, therefore, the pub- 
lishers believe it to be a much more valuable introduction to the 
study of the Latin language. 
4 ἕῳ, oe — a τῶν the fot Part of Jacobs’ La- 

in ler, with an enlarged and criti ocabulary, ani 
adapted to the author’s Latin Grammar.” aueenien 

_ The most distinguishing feature of these two books, is the co- 
piousness of their Vocabularies. In defining the words, the ob- 
ject has been, first, to give their primary or literal, and then their 
secondary or metaphorical significations; and in those cases 
where a word has three or four meanings that appear different, it 
is shown how these may be reconciled, and all traced to one pri- 
mary sense. Of every derivative and compound word the ety- 
mology is or ae thing essential to its full and clear under- 
—- esides vg er kop weer embrace much va!u- 
able information in the History, raphy, Mythology, Poe: 
Philosophy, and Manners and Costas of Goes ἢ io : 
while the connection between sacred and profane history is al- 
ways noted where the subject admits of it. By this means, such 
moral and religious impressions may be made upon the minds of 
ἣν os as must be desired by every properly qualified educa- 

τ of youth. 

3. “ THirp Latin Book ; consisting of Selections from Justin’s 
History, from Carr’s Julius Caesar, and from the Lives of Corne- 
lius Nepos, with Notes Philological, Historical, and otherwise 
illustrative.” An extract from the Preface will give an idea ot 
one prominent feature in the Notes: “This spirit of inquiry 
(namely, that between ancient institutions and practices and 
modern,) should be constantly inculcated upon the student of the 
ancient Classics. That schoolmaster is not worthy of his high 
calling, who is content with seeing that his pupils merely ‘ con- 
strue and parse’ they Latin lessons correctly. He should bring 
before their minds all subjects ofa moral nature connected there- 
with, and all the instruments he has in hand for intellectual 
training, as means to make them the earnest friends, and advo- 
cates, and practicers of all that is pure, and just, and good. Thus, 
and thus only, will the study of the Classics have attained its full 
and trae end.” 

4. “ A Gramar or THE Latin Lanevaee, on the basis of the 
Grammar of Dr. Alexander Adam, of Edinburgh.” It is impos- 
sible, in the limits of an advertisement, to state all the additions 
and improvements that have been made in this edition, to the 
time-honored work of Dr. Adam. In the Preface will pe found 
a statement of what the present editor has done; and the pub- 
lishers hereby emery J commend this work, as well as the 
whole of this series of Latin Books, to the attention of all Classi- 
cal Teachers, asking them, in the words of the author, “ to give 
these books a careful and impartial examination, and to adopt oz 
reject them as they may deem them worthy.” 

For sale in Boston, by Caocxer & Brewsrsr, Junxs &% Pauwers, 
and Pups & Sampson; in New-York, by Wuzy & ‘Puram, 
Rog Locxwoop, and Pratt, Woovgprn & Co.; in Baltimore, Ὁ 
ae N. Lewis, and Cusuine & Broruzr ; in Cincinnati, by 

. Destiver. - 


Sept. 2nd, 1846. 858---ἴ 


| μα- CHRISTIAN ALMANAC for 1847. 
—The American ‘Tract Society, 150 Nassau st. New-York, 


At the 


“T can- 


with Conf. of Faith, &e. 40 cts. a copy. 
without “ 374 = 


18mo. “ “ with © 54 εν have published the Family Christian Almanac for 1847, calcu- 
18m. “ «“ without “ 50 τ lated for Boston, New- Y ork, Baltimore and Charleston ; adapted 
12mo. or pulpit, in large type, with “ 874 3 


to four parallels of latitude throughout the United States, and for 
use in every part of the country. 36 pages, covered. Price ἃ 
cents single ; $290 per hundred ; $20 a thousand. . Merchants 
and others in any part of the country, may order large or small 


The 12mo. size, for the pulpit, contains a complete Index of the 
First Line of every Stanza in the book. 
The Paxish Hymns, a distinct collection, for private and social 


worship, are furnished to churches at the στ prices : quantities. 
32mo. size, on large type, piain sheep, 314 cts. a copy. Ang. 19th, 1846. 856—tf 
12mo. “. on very large type, 75 " PS RSE TED GEOL PERE GTS: «uy cee ae ἀπ 
Published by HENRY PERKINS, IANO FORTES, MUSIC, AND FANCY 


GOODS.—The subscriber has 


med an establishment at 
156 Fulton street, for the sale of articles in the above lines.—L. 


142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 29th, 1246. 866—13t 


“ The measures that God marks out for thy char- 
ity are these: Thy superfluities must give place to 
thy neighbor’s great convenience; thy convenience 
must vail to thy neighbor’s necessity; and lastly, 
thy very necessities must yield to thy néighbor's 
extremity. 

“This is the gradual process that must be thy 
rule; and he that pretends a disability to give, short 
of this, prevaricates with his duty. God sometimes 
caJls upon thee to relieve the needs of thy poor 
brother, sometimes of thy country. arid sometimes 
of thy prince; pause before thou flyest to the old, 
stale, usual pretense. that thou canst do none of all 
these things, consider with thyself that there isa 
God, who is not to be flammed off with lies, who 
knows exactly what thou canst do, and what thou 
canst not; and consider in the next place that it is 
not the best husbandry in the world to be damned 
to save charges.” 

A short time ago I saw an account of a meeting 
of colored people in the West Indies to promote a 
Christian object. The first step was to adopt three 
resolutions, in effect, as follows: 

1. We will all give something. 

2. We will all give as we are able. 

3. We will all give cheerfully. 

The offering of one was rejected because he did 
not comply with the second rule. He offered more, 
but grudgingly. This also was rejected. He be- 
came penitent, and gave liberally and cheerfully. 
May white Christians better, or even follow this in- 
struction.— Tribune. 


Whom do you love Best. 


and the child was happy. 


scene, and said to the child, 


or mamma ?” 


ply. 


Jewish Society in the Days of Solomon. 
Among the great matters which the book of Ec- 
clesiastes presses upon our attention, it incidentally 
lets us see a great way into the everyday life of the 

Jews during the palmiest days of their kingdom: 


We have glances at family scenes and domestic 
customs. We hear of the balls and gaieties of the 
thoughtless, the devotion of the godly, the trade of 
Jerusalem, the agriculture of the country. Feasts, 
fasts, business, funerals; men of science. the ladies 
of the capital, the peasantry of the provinces; the 
old men and the young ; the crowds of the populace 
that thronged the king in public, and the petitioners 
against oppressive governors meeting him with thejr 
grievances. It has more of these touches in it than 
any other-book of Scripture. We have a garden 
laid out with almost Dutch art, to form a resem- 
blance to Eden. (2: 5.) We have a common labor- 
er coming in to his supper and his sleep—perhaps 
such as Milton would call “the swinked hedger,” 
and cheerfully enjoying his domestic comforts, (2: 
24.) We see another living happily in the bosom 
of his family, and going forth to do good to others, 
(3: 12.) You might almost fancy you saw him vis- 
iting the sick at the Dung Gate, or the soldiers in 
the tower of Hananiel, leaving his tracts in their 
hands when going away. Then, we meet mourn- 
ers (12:6) in the streets, and perhaps (8: 10) on 
asking whose funeral this is, find out thatit is a well- 
known face, never missing in the temple on a solemn 
day. But besides these scenes, there are persons 
venting their envy at each other (4:4) in spiteful 
insinuations, or haughty airs, as they pass each 
other’s door. There is a covetous man, a true miser, 
(5: 10,) and there a rich father, far up in years, but 
every day in Naktesh, (the Bourse of Jerusalem,) 
set upon laying up a fortune for hissons. And soon 
after the sons of that rich man may be seen in the |' 
country, hunting, reveling, and in all foolish sports, 
till the property is gone. We come to the temple 
and hear a babbler at ‘his worship; (5; 2-4;) find 
another seeking a good name, (7; 1,) and discover a 
third whose inconsistency (10; 1) has lost him the 
respect of the citizens of Jerusalem. In another 
scene we stumble upon private parties of pleasure 
(10: 19) discussing politics at their table. We see 
godly men and women consulting how to spread 
abroad the blessings they have received themselves, 
(11: 1-6.) Wesee old men, feeble and comfortless, 
wearing out the remainder of their days in constant 
trouble, (12.) : 


him. 


mother, and she replied: 


stories ; yes, think of your dear father.” 


the father took it and said: 


swer, when his mother added: 


you do not like.” 


cry.” 


in such a hurry to answer. 


father or your mother ?” 


please you. 
you.” 
“Tt was father that made your hat.” 


“ Mother kisses you.” 

“ Father caresses you.” 

“ But, answer,” said the stranger. 
arms— 


mother ?” 


claimed— 
“ Both alike!” 


Tue “Came.” anv THE “Neepie’s Eye.”— 
Lord Nugent, in his recent publication, “ Lands, 
Classical and Sacred,” has givén an application of 
the words which at once proves the fitness of the 
expression for the subject our Savior had in view. 
Lord Nugent describes himself as about to walk out 
of Hebron through the large gate, when his com- 
panions, seeing a train of camels approaching, desir- 
ed him to go through “ the eye of the needle ;” in 
other words, the small side gate. This his lordship 
conceives to be a common expression, and explana- 
tory of our Savior’s words; for, he adds, the sump- 
ter camel cannot pass through unless with great dif- 
ficulty, and stripped of his load, his trappings, and 
his merchandise. 


horn street, third door from Clinton street. 
mitam F. Bascom, A. 
Samvugt M. Coyant, A. B. 


complete in all its departments. 
Terms per quarter, 

pursued, payable at the end of the fifth week. 
R 


Jacobus, D.D.; John 


. J.J. Owen ; 


lege: ‘ 


τ Mr. Bascom was tutor in this College 


Suratcat Orerations.—In Saturday’s daily pa- 
per, we mentioned a railroad accident at Wenham, 
in which a young Irish girl was so much injured as 
to render necessary the amputation of an arm. The 
Salem Register states that “ The operation was per- 
formed by Dr. Piergon, aecompanied by Dr. Fisk, 
who administered to the sufferer. with perfect suc- 
cess, the new preparation lately made known by Dr, 
Charles T. Jackson, and Dr. Morton, Dentist, of 

the inhalation of which produces iasensibili- 


| XUM | 


One afternoon, towards sunset, a young child was 
playing in a garden with his father and mother. 
The former on his hands and feet was galloping 
about on the grass with his boy on his back; at 
another time, the mother, seated on a bench, would 
trot him on her knee, or else both parents would 
play hide-and-seek with him: and when one found 
out the other’s retreat, all would burst out laughing. 
After many leaps and much play, all sat down upon 
the grass ; the mother gave the boy a beautiful peach, 
and a piece of bread—the father told him a story, 


In the midst of this family scene, a friend passed 
by; he stopped, gazed a moment on this interesting 


“ My little friend, whom do you love best, papa 


The question seemed to puzzle the child: for he 
stopped eating, and dropped the hand which was 
conveying the morsel to his mouth, but did not re- 


“ Answer me, my dear child,” said the friend, 
‘whom do you prefer, your father or your mother ?” 

The child, as much perplexed as ever, turned his 
eyes towards his father and then towards his mo- 
ther, as if to ask them to help him out of the diffi- 
culty. The thing was hard for them to decide, for 
though each wished to be well loved, each was too 
just to be willing to receive the preference. 
a struggle of generosity arose between them; the 
father enumerated to his son all the motives he had 
for loving his tender mother ; and she reminded him 
ofall the kindness his father had bestowed upon 


“ Come, answer the gentleman,” said the father, 
smiling, “do you not love your mamma, who every 
morning wakes you with a kiss, and prays to God 
to bless her little son, and teaches you to pray, too?” 

The child cast a look of gratitude towards his 


“ Yes, answer the gentleman, but first remember 
who teaches you how to read, and tells you pretty 


The child stretched his hand to the other side; 


“ Now, answer, my child, do you prefer your 
mother, who nurses you when you are sick, feeds 
you when: you are well, and is at this very moment 
kindly preparing for your fourth repast ?” 

The child glanced at his fresh bread and ripe 
peach—his mouth watered. He was going to an- 


“Mamma often scolds you, and that you know 


The father replied ; “Papa whips you when you 
are naughty, and more than once has made you 


The child hung his head, and did not seem to be 


_ “My dear,” said the stranger again. “I am wait- 
ing for your answer; whom do you love best; your 


“Oh! it must be your, dear father,” said the moth- 
er, “ who earns the bread I give you by his labor.” 

“No, rather your kind mother,” interrupted the 
father, “for she deprives herself of many things to 
It was she that made the red ball for 


“Yes, your mother plays every day with you.” 
“True: your father takes you out walking.” 


The child started, raised his head, opened his 
“ Well, child, which do you love best—father or 
The child’s face brightened up with joy, the an- Do 


swer sprung from his heart; and searce had the 
stranger finished the question, when *he child ex- 


ROOKLYN BOYS’ ACADEMY—Schermer- 


Principals. 

The second quarter of this school commenced on Monday 
Nov. 23rd. While particular attention will be given to classi 
studies, the course of instruction is intended to embrace all the 
branches usually pursued in school, and is most thorough and 


ts. 
$10, $12.50, and $15, according to studies 


ferences —Rev. I. S. Spencer, DD; Henry Young, Esq.; 
David Leavitt, Esq.; A. Crittenden, Esq.; Rev. Cyrus ur 
D.D. N. Y. University; Hon. Cyrus P. Smith; Rev. M. W.| The P 
. Prentice; Rev. Samuel Speir; Seth 
We. &e. ΄ 


The Principals are also permitted to refer to the following tes- 
timonial, from Rev. Dr. Lawes President of Middlebury’ Col. 


Gilbert’s celebrated patent action Pianos, those of T. Gilbert, 
with Coleman’s A©ohian Attachment, also Bacon & Ravens’ N. 
York, with Covers and Stools, and a selection of Music from the 
best publishers of the principal cities of the United States, and 
Perfumery and Fancy Goods, eonsisting of the choicest qualities 
of Colognes, Extracts, Soaps, Brushes, &c. will comprise pat 
of the assortment. Pianos packed to go to any part of the cour 


TTENTION IS INVITED to the American 
Penny Magazine, and Family Newspaper, by Theodore 
Dwight, 112 Broadway, New-York, (office of the New-York Ex- 
press.) It forms a large volume each year of 832 pages, with 
nearly 200 engravings, and reading matter of permanent inter- 
est. It contains valuable sketches of recent travels, discoveries, 


inventions and important events. with anecdotes, historical and try. Pianos tuned, and Music bound. 
biographical accounts, &c.; and some matter for the young. . * CHARLES HOLT, Jr. 156 Fulton st. 
The friends of the country, of knowledge and of virtue, may 7 


confidently rely upon the American Penny Magazine as a de- eee - 


cided advocate of sound American and Christian principles. 
Every subscriber will be furnished with 25 seeds of the Ca- 
talpa. Persons sending the money for several subscribers, will 
receive seeds of curious and valuable new trees, shrubs and 
flowers. 
erms, $2 a year in advance: sent by mail at newspaper post- 
age® 4 cents a week; Monthly Parts 18] cents. 

Edited by Theodore Dwight, author of a Tour in Italy; 
Travels in the U.S.; Northern Travelier; The Father’s Book ; 
Schoolmaster’s Friend; History of Connecticut, &c. &c. 

Nov. 17th, 1846. 869—4t* 


G ITUATION WANTED as Matron, by a Lady 


who has had several years’ experience. Satisfactory refer- 
ence can be given. A situation in New-England or at the West 


Aug. 12th, 1846. ly 


HE CHURCH PSALMIST—The Asserm- 

— Book of Psalms and Hymns. Recommended znd 
adopted by that body in 1843, and again in 1846. It should be 
borne in mind, that every church connected with the Assem »l 
is interested in the circulation of the Charch Psalmist. With 
proper efforts on the part of the ministers, this book may be made 
to pay the entire expenses of the General Assembly. Many re 
commendations might be inserted, showing the high estimation 
in which this book is held by impartial judges ; but it is deemed 
unnecessary. Copies for examination will be sent to any Min 
ister or Committee, who have a desire to change for the improve 


ment of their psalmody. 
Tike Church Psalmist 
will be furnished to churches.at the following rates: 


would be preferred. Address, post-paid, “S.P.S. care Fcrrester. mo. size, plain sheep........ 46 cents per copy. 
New- York sPost-Office.” ; ; ᾿ 18mo. “ rl kh ere 55 ih, a 
: Nov. 18| ν 1846. 869—Rt 12mo. “ - δ΄.  eueae 874 “ με 


Another edition in large type, suited to the pulpit and to the 
aged, with an additional Index of First Lines of Stanzas, and 
wit> rousical notations, is now in course of preparation, and will 
be issued very soon. 

The Hymns of the Church Psalmist are also published in a 
separate form, for private and Ἐπ worship, urfler the name 


of Ἔ 
and will be furnished by the dozen at the following rates: 
32mo. plain sheep 
ἴδια, © ο΄ ὡς νννυυνουβ 
MARK H. NEWMAN ἃ CO. Publishers, 
199 Broadway, New-York, 
to whom all orders should be addressed, and remittances made. 
New-York, Aug. Ist, 1846. 854—tf 


R. BANNING’S BODY BRACE—For the 


relief of weakness of the voice, lungs, heart, spinal, nervous 
fema'e and digestive system—including dyspepsia, constipation, 
piles, drooping and distortion so common to children and young 
ladies, also bleeding et the lungs. Isa perfect substitute for the 
corset and constraining shoulder brace, with none of their perni- 
cious tendencies. Unlike all others, it acts by supporting the 
small of the back, making ἐξ the fulernm, and by if/ting flexibly 
the wrole internal pile of organs. Reference given to many dis- 
tinguished clergymen, who have been rescued from superannu 
ation, from debility and bronchitis. Pamphlets and book ‘Com- 
mon Sense,’ giving information, can be had at the office, 423 
Broadway. A lady in attendance on ladies. 
Nov. 17th, 1846 §69—lyisedw 


᾽ν γόδώνι of application for the discharge of an in- 
solvent from his debts, pursuant to the provisions of the 
third article of the first title of the fifth chapter of the second part 
of the Revised Statutes. 

Charles Walter. Notice first published 5th November, 1946. 
Creditors to appear before Hon. Michael Ulshoeffer, First Judge 
of the Court οἱ Common Pleas for the city and county of New- 
York, at his chambers in the City Hall of the city of New-York, 
on the 22nd day of December next, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 

Nov. 4th, 1846. 867—6t 


NDREWS’S FIRST LATIN BOOK.--A new 

work, just published by Crocker & Brewster, 47 Wash- 

ington street, Boston. A First Latin Book, or Progressive Les- 
sons in Reading and Writing Latin, by Prof. E. A. Andrews. 

The object of this book is to assist the student in acquiring the 
first principles of the Latin language, by connecting them with 
exercises in reading and writing. It is divided into lessons of 
convenient length, containing principles to be observed, or forms 
to be imitated, to which are subjoined questions and exercises ; 
the former to aid the student in preparing his lesson, the latter to 
show the practical application of such principles and forms, and 
to fix them more permanently in the memory. 

To the preparation of this work, to which the author has de- 
voted a great part of his leisure for many years, he has brought 
the experience of a life spent in teaching, and in the preparation 
of a well known series of elementary Latin works, which have 
ben adopted in a large portion of the classical schools in this 
country. 

This work is especially characterized by the most careful at- 
tention to accuracy in rules and definitions, and by regard to the 
principles of comparison and classification ; by great c earness of 
method, in consequence of presenting each subject singly and in 
its natural order ; by a full development of the doctrine of roots img 
inflected words, and of the uses of that doctrine in simplifying 
the etymology of the language, and by a fullexmnbition cf the na- 
ture of sentences, and of their modifications and connections. 

This work bas already been adopted in several of the principal 
schools in Boston, and in other parts of New-England. 

For sale by the publishers, 47 Washington street, Boston; by 
Pratt, Woodford & Co. Mark H. Newman, and Wiley & Put- 
nam, New-York; and by all the principal bookselers. Copies 
ἔων be had by teachers for examinatien, by applying to the pub- 

ishers. 

Nov. 4th, 1846. S$67—6t 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, Pub- 
ae by Marx H. Newman & Co. 199 Broadway, New- 
ork— 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, complete in 2 vols. 
Butler’s Analogy, with Essay by Rev. Albert Barnes. 
Cudworth’s Complete Works,i n 2 vols. 
Campbell’s Notes on the Gospels, 2 vols. 
Hengstenburg’s Christology, 2 vols. 
Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament, 1 vol. 
Storr and Flatt’s Elements of Theology. 
Porter’s Lectures on Homiletics. 
» ἄν 
Universalism As . 
History of the Westminster Assembly. 
Beman on the Atonement. Stuart on the Old Testament. 
Ernesti on the Interpretation of Scripture. 
American Biblical Repository, 12 vols. 
Stuart on the A ypse, 2 vols. 
Egypt and the Book of Moses. 


Oct. 6th, 1846. φ 863—tf 


Then 


ANTED.—Several young men of good moral 

character, of industrious habits and good address, are 
wanted immedivtely to solicit subscribers to the Ecurcric Com- 
MENTARY ON THE Hoty Bite. 

_ This work was originally compiled by the London Tract So- 
ciety, from the writings of Ἦν and Scott, and above one hun- 
dred other writers. It has received the most &ivorable notices 
from many distinguished clergymen of various denominations in 
this country, which may be found on the cover of each part. 

It is printed on fine paper, and with large clear type. It will 
be completed in 24 parts of 80 pages each, imperial 8vo. and be 
published semi-monthly. Price 25 cents. each part. 

ὁ young men of energy and enterprise, whe are willing to 
devote their whole time and attention to the above work, liberal 
encouragement will be given, and a distinct field of labor allotted 
to each. Theological students will also find it to their advantage 
to engage in circulating the above excellent Commentary. 

SHANNON & CO. 200 William st. N.¥. 

July 29th, 1846. 853— tf 


OARDING IN PARIS.—A select Boarding- 
House was opened on the Ist of May, 1846, by the Rev. 
Frep. Monon, one of the pastors of the Reformed church in Pa- 
ris, 84 Avenue des Champs Elysees. The locality is one of the 
most healthy and commanding in the city, having in view, on 
one side, the triumphal arch called de ΣΝ on the other, the 
garden and palace of the Thuileries, and in front the open coun» 
try and a beautiful landscape. i 
Τι ἃ year, to ei quarterly in advance ; or’ 
$60 per month, to be paid in advance. 
Board, lodging, attendance, bedding, lights, &c. included, 
No extra charges, except $20 for fuel at discretion, durimg the 
cold season, in the boarder’s own room. 
A42—1ly* 


May 8th, 1846. 
ΘΟ ΞΟΝ BELLS ἃ TOWN CLOCKS. 


—The sybscriber, who was awarded a Diploma at 
the New-York State Fairs of 1942, 43, *44 and ’45, for 
the best toned Church Bell, and alse αὶ silver Medal for 

the best Bell. and Diploma for Town Clocks, exhibited at the 
Fair of the American Tastitate in October last, is now prepared 
at his Foundry to furnish Bells at from 20 to 10,000 lbs. made οἱ 
the best materials, and warranted to stand and tone to please— 
fastens to them improved cast iran Yokes, with moveable arms. 
The increasmg demand for his Bells is the best evidence that 
can be given of their excellence. Orders have been received 
from the Canadas and almost all the States, and about 400 have 
been furnished to different places in the State of New-York from 
his fousdry. Town Clocks, Leveling and Surveying Instru 
ments, Copper and Brass Castings, ὅζο. ὅζε. 
ANDREW MENEELY. 
West Troy, N.Y. May 7th, 1846. S41—ly* 
VALUABLE BOOK FOR THE HOL! 
«ἘΔ DAYS.—Willis’s Complete Works, (Prose and Poetical) 
in one volume 8vo. e undersigned has made an arrangement 
witb the author, to publish a limited ediion of the above work, 
Ci ip πολ ακ betas an py cies 
- rinted on fine paper, an: ati in muslin, gi - 
It Is, by Rev. E. F. Hatfield. ft makes an a of nearly 1000 7 and ponre Pencil- 
᾿- 5 by the Way, ἧσαν» from henge τὶ a los, Paes at Life 
phonsee, Sacred Poema, Poems of Passicn, 
7.8. REDFIELD, Clinton Hall. 
Nov. 19th, 1845. 811--] 
ENNY MAGAZINE, Re-Issue No. 15.—Will 
PF be published, on Saturday Nov. Sad, No. πὶ “4 ὃν παν 
rE pap RARER Spr: Tay er ean ine. Price nts. is number com: Ἑ 
USIC FOR COMMON SCHOOLS.—Manx | Mar ssne for the year 1836. ‘The subsequent numbers will be 
die Gllowing valcble col ὅλ. Rocke For ere | Ce ee ee δ δ aly 
ig valuable and popular Music 5. 6 annex iti num are now - . 
are the retail prices, from which a liberal discount is made to bt cae wee 7.8. REDFIELD, Clinton Hall. 


those who buy a quantity. Nov. 19th, 1845. 811--ἴ 
PR. ent winse κε ὡς lint are admirably adapted for Common ae 
ols and Juvenile Choirs. : 
The Young Choir. By Bradbury and Sanders ..........; 31 Office of the Evangelist 
Seto Sng οἱ Young Choi's Compas Hy id. | γος, 10 NASSAU STRERT, NEW-YORK. 
ason, | The Young Melodist. By Bradbury ...........0es0s00%- 31 TERMS 


$3.00 per year, payable at the end of six months. 

$2.50 per year, if paid wrrmmm sx Mowrus from the commence- 
ment of the subscription year. 

Rarss or Apverrisive.—One square of 15 lines, one insertion 
75 cents ; each subsequent .nsertion 50 cents. Α liberal discount 
made to those who advertise largely. 


e Psalmodist : a new and choice collection of Sacred Mu- : 
Tet pee Hastings and Wm. B. Bradbury .....-- 30 
ocial Singing Book. TAUDUTY ... «0.666 96 25.225 
Oct. 6th, 1846. oy 5 7 868--εἴ 


ERVANTS.—Families in want of Mervente. can 

be well suited with Cooks, Nurses, Seamstresses, House 
and Dairy Maids ; also Coachmen, Waiters, Gardeners, Labor- 
ers, Clerks and Hoys for T: at No. 4224 Broadway, a few 
doors Canal street, east si Particular attention will be 
paid at this office to the capacity and qualifiostions of servants, 
as to honesty, fidelity and sobriety, by Prop SIRDSALL. 


R. [ ς 
D bers street, New-York—confines his attention to the prac- 
tice of Dentistry, in all its - 


' ᾿ 370--2t | of Dental Surgery the most approved instruments for extracting Liabilities : 
ty to the pain of surgical operations. The uncon- teeth. His callection embraces all the modern improvements in of those who take Periodicals. 
sou μ. ἂν eink conned mgr ap aa until ΝΕ ΟΌΚΕΤΙΟΝ ΘΟΕ. ΚῸ8 ALA, sr aa — hod ιν i τὰκ ἀτατσεύνδυς th ei - wapenie it elem αλλ the aanen area 
near the c the dressing. when she simply ia- Senne Consecutive Ui μέτρο - pressure, or im- | of it, even if he has never subscribed ‘s ordered it to 
quired what they were duing} bat with anot er in-| aed vores. "Each 10 cont im the order of chapters |r κα τ which he hae introduced have rendered thew teeth | be His duty in tach «ens i, not τὸ taketh βαραι 
halation, immediately into insensibility, | | This volume is the first of a new series, to be constructed wa Te Tints i τς δ Gants en naka is left, bat 10 
and, upon coming to , She supposed she had Gore of ‘evlected leanene in. the ovdes the Goapele, taking |" She 9M, NT nts ify Babli hat he des not wih oe ae 
been dreaming.” Ἂς capri rer, nd Gaming. anations on cach vrei | “OMMUNION FURNITURE. Flagons Tan- | of depos and are nt taken by the pew te whe a. 
The Register relates angther accident which oc- | harmonized series, will find this a valuable manual. ‘Chm ismal Fonts, and also Collection ag oe Store, or Tavern-beeper, ἄν 
curred on Saturday, in consequence of which ampu- Also, the Child's Scripture Question Book, designed for the | "lates, and at the lowest at No. 6 | for until he the paper, or gives notice to | 
tation of μ youncer classes in Sabbath schools. Published by the Ameri- | Burling Slip, foot of John street, three doors from publisher, that they are lying dead in the office. 
a leg was performed by the same operators | 2°"S°S Tjnion. ; BOARDMAN & HART. 
_| with the same successful results. Nov. 24th, 1846, 870—% | April διὰ, 1846, ly* Ἐν Δ. PETTRGREW, PRINTER, 


